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FIRE AND SNOW. 


Can this be the region of cinders and coal- 
dust, which we have traversed before now, 
divers times, both by night and by day, when 
the dirty wind rattled as it came against us 
charged with fine particles of coal, and the 
| natural colour of the earth and all its vege- 
tation might have been black, for anything 
our eyes could see to the contrary in a waste 
of many miles? Indeed it is the same 
country, though so altered that on this 
po day when the old year is near its 
ast, the North East wind blows white, and 
all the ground is white—pure white—inso- 
much that if our lives depended on our iden- 
| tifying a mound of ashes as we jar along this 
| Birmingham and Wolverhampton Railway, 
we could not find a handful. 

The sun shines brightly, though it is a cold 
cold sun, this piercing day; and when the 
Birmingham tunnel disgorges us into the 
frosty air, we find the pointsman housed in 
no mere box, but in a resplendent pavilion, 
all bejewelled with dazzling icicles, the least 
a yard long. A radiant pointsman he should 
be, we think, invested by fairies with a dress 
of rainbow hues, and going round and round 

in some gorgeously playful manner on a gold 
| and silver pivot. But, he has changed neither 
| his stout great coat, nor his stiff hat, nor his 
| stiff attitude of watch ; and as (like the ghostly 
dagger of Macbeth) he marshals us the way 
that we were going, we observe him to be a 
mortal with a red face—red, in part from a 
seasonable joviality of spirit, and in part from 
frost and wind—with the encrusted snow 
dropping silently off his outstretched arm. 

Redder than ever are the very red-brick 
little houses outside Birmingham—all staring 
at the railway in the snowy weather, like 
plethoric old men with white heads. Clean 
linen drying in yards seems ill-washed, against 
the intense white of the landscape. Far and 
near, the tall tall chimneys look out over 
one another’s shoulders for the swart ashes 
familiar to them, and can discern nothing 
but snow. Is this the smoke of other chim- 
neys setting in so heavily from the north- 
east, and overclouding the short brightness 
of the day? No, By the North Pole it is 
more snow! 

Making directly at us, and flying almost 
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horizontally before the wind, it rushes against 
the train, in a dark blast profusely speckled 
as it were with drifting white feathers. A 
sharp collision, though a harmless one! No 
wonder that the engine seems to have a 
fearful cold in his head. No wonder, with 
a deal of out-door work in such a winter, that 
he is very hoarse and very short of breath, 
very much blown when we come to the next 
station, and very much given to weeping, 
snorting and spitting, all the time he stops ! 

Which is short enough, for these little up- 
stairs stations at the tops of high arches, 
whence we almost look down the chimneys of 
scattered workshops, and quite inhale their 
smoke as it comes puffing at us—these little 
upstairs stations rarely seem to do much 
business anywhere, and just now are like 
suicidal heights to dive from into depths of 
snow. So, away again over the moor, where 
the clanking serpents usually writhing above 
coal-pits, are dormant and whitened over 
—this being holiday time—but where those 
grave monsters, the blast-furnaces, which can- 
not stoop to recreation, are awake and roar- 
ing. Now, a smoky village ; now, a chimney ; 
now, a dormant serpent who seems to have 
been benumbed in the act of working his 
way for shelter into the lonely little engine- 
house by the pit’s mouth ; now, a pond with 
black specks sliding and skating ; now, a drift 
with similar specks half sunken in it throwing 
snowballs ; now, a cold white altar of snow 
with fire blazing on it ; now, a dreary open 
space of mound and fell, snowed smoothly 
over, and closed in at last by sullen cities of 
chimneys. Not altogether agreeable to think 
of crossing such space without a guide, and 
being swallowed by a long-abandoned, long- 
forgotten shaft. Not even agreeable, in this 
undermined country, to think of half-a-dozen 
railway arches with the train upon them, 
suddenly vanishing through the snow into 
the excavated depths of a coal-forest. 

Snow, wind, ice, and Wolverhampton—all 
together. No carriage at the station, every- 
thing snowed up. So much the better. The 
Swan will take us under its warm wing, 
walking or riding. Where is the Swan’s 
‘nest ? In the market-place. So much the 
better yet, for it is market-day, and there will 
be something to see from the Swan’s nest. 
| Up the streets of Wolverhampton, where 
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the doctor’s bright door-plate is dimmed 
as if Old Winter's breath were on it, and the 
lawyer’s office window is appropriately misty, 
to the market-place : where we find a cheerful 
bustle and plenty of people—for the most 
part eatin not to like the snow, but 
liking it very much, as people generally do. 
The Swan is a bird of a good substantial brood, 
worthy to be a country cousin of the hospitable 
Hen and Chickens, whose company we have 
deserted for only a few hours and with whom 
we shall roost again at Birmingham to-night. 
The Swan has bountiful coal-country notions 
of firing, snug homely rooms, cheerful windows 
looking down upon the clusters of snowy 
umbrellas in the market-place, and on the 
chaffering and chattering which is pleasantly 
hushed by the thick white down lying so 
deep, and softly falling still. Neat bright- 
eyed waitresses do the honors of the Swan. 
The Swan is confident about its soup, is 
troubled with no distrust concerning cod- 
fish, speaks the word of promise in relation 
to an enormous chine of roast beef, one of 
the dishes at “the Ironmasters’ dinner,” 
which will be disengaged at four. The Iron- 
masters’ dinner! It has an imposing sound. 
We think of the Ironmasters joking, drinking 
to their Ironmistresses, clinking their glasses 
with a metallic ring, and comporting them- 
selves at the festive board with the might of 
men who have mastered Iron. 

Now for a walk! Not in the direction of 


the furnaces, which we will see to-night when 


darkness shall set off the fires; but in the 
country, with our faces towards Wales. Say, 
ye hoary finger-posts whereon the name of 
picturesque old Shrewsbury is written in cha- 
racters of frost ; ye hedges lately bare, that have 
burst into snowy foliage; ye glittering trees 
from which the wind blows sparkling dust ; 
ye high drifts by the roadside, which are blue 
a-top, where ye are seen opposed to the bright 
red and yellow of the horizon ; say all of ye, 
is summer the only season for enjoyable 
walks! Answer, roguish crow, alighting on 
asheep’s back to pluck his wool off for an 
extra blanket, and skimming away, so black, 
over the white field ; give us your opinion, 
swinging ale-house signs, and cosey little 
bars ; speak out, farrier’s shed with faces all 
a-glow, fountain of sparks, heaving bellows, 
and ringing music; tell us, cottage hearths 
and sprigs ef holly in cottage windows ; be 
eloquent in praise of wintry walks, you 
sudden blasts of wind that pass like shiver- 
ings of Nature, you deep roads, you solid frag- 
ments of old hayricks with your fragrance 
frozen in! Even you, drivers of toiling carts, 
coal-laden, keeping company together Sehind 
your charges, dog-attended and basket-bear- 
ing: even you, though it is no easy work to 
stop, every now and then, and chip the snow 
away from the clogged wheels with picks, 
will have a fair word to say for winter, will 
you not ! 

Down to the solitary factory in the dip of 
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the road, deserted of holiday-makers, and 
where the water-mill is frozen up—then 
turn. As we draw nigh to our bright bird 
again, the early evening is closing in, the 
cold increases, the snow deadens and darkens, 
and lights spring up in the shops. A wet 
walk, ankle deep in snow the whole way, 
We must buy some stockings, and borrow the 
Swan’s slippers before dinner. 

It is a mercy that we step into the toy- 
shop to buy a pocket-comb too, or the pretty 
child-customer (as it seems to us, the only 
other customer the elderly lady of the toy- 
shop has lately had), might have stood divided 
between the two puzzles at one shilling each, 
until the putting up of the shutters. But, the 
incursion of our fiery faces and snowy dresses, 
coupled with our own individua 
mendation of the puzzle on the right hand, 
happily turn the scale. The best of pocket- 
combs for a shilling, and now for the stockings, 
Dibbs “don’t keep ’em,” though he writes up 
that he does, and Jibbs is so beleaguered by 
country people 
Christmas-week purchases, that his shop is 
choked to the pavement. Mibbs is the man 
for our money, and Mibbs keeps everything 
in the stocking line, though he may not ex- 
actly know where to find it. However, he finds 
what we want, in an inaccessible place, after 
going up ladders for it like a lamplighter; 
and a very good article it is, and a very civil 
worthy trader Mibbs is, and may Mibbs in- 
crease and multiply! Likewise young Mibbs, 
unacquainted with the price of anything in 
stock, and young Mibbs’s aunt who attends 
to the ladies’ department. 

The Swan is rich in slippers—in those good 
old flip-flap inn slippers which nobody can 
keep on, which knock double knocks on 
every stair as their wearer comes down stairs, 
and fly away over the banisters before they 
have brought him to level ground. Rich also 
is the Swan in wholesome well-cooked dinner, 
and in tender chine of beef, so brave in size 
that the mining of all the powerful Iron- 
masters is but a sufficient outlet for its gravy. 
Rich in things wholesome and sound and 
unpretending is the Swan, except that we 
would recommend the good bird not to dip its 
beak into its sherry. Under the change 
from snow and wind to hot soup, drawn red 
curtains, fire and candle, we observe our 
demonstrations at first to be very like the 
engine’s at the little station ; but they sub- 
side, and we dine vigorously—another tribute 
to a winter walk !—and finding that the 
Swan’s ideas of something hot to drink are 
just and laudable, we adopt the same, with 
emendations (in the matter of lemon chiefly) 
of which modesty and total abstinence prin- 
ciples forbid the record. Then, thinking 
drowsily and delightfully cf all things that 
have occurred to us during the last four-and- 
twenty hours, and of most things that have 

‘occurred to us during the last four-and- 
‘twenty years, we sit.in arm chairs, amiably 
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| basking before the fire— laythings for in- 


fancy—creatures to be asked a favour of— 
until aroused by the fragrance of hot tea and 
muffins. These we have ordered, principally 
as a perfume. 

The bill of the Swan is to be commended 


| as not out of proportion to its plumage ; and 


now, our walking shoes being dried and 
baked, we must get them on somehow—for 
the rosy driver with his carriage and pair 
who is to take us among the fires on the 
blasted heath by Bilston announces from 
under a few shawls, and the collars of three or 
four coats, that we must be going. Away 
we go, cbedient to the summons, and, having 


opposite the door, who is almost rustled out 
of her glass case and blown upstairs when- 
ever the door opens, we are presently in 
outer darkness grinding the snow. 
Soon the fires begin to appear. 
ashy country, there is still not a cinder visible ; 
in all this land of smoke, not a stain upon the 
universal white. A very novel and curious 
sight is presented by the hundreds of great 
fires blazing in the midst of the cold dead snow. 
They illuminate it very little. Sometimes, 
the construction ofa furnace, kiln, or chimney, 
admits of a tinge being thrown upon the pale 
ground near it ; but, generally the fire burns 
in its own sullen ferocity, and the snow lies 
impassive and untouched. There is a glare 
in the sky, flickering now and then over the 


greater furnaces, but the earth lies stiff in its 
winding sheet, and the huge corpse candles 
burning above it affect it no more than 
colossal tapers of state move dead humanity. 

Sacrificial altars, varying in size, but all) 


gigantic, and all made of ice and snow, 


abound. Tongues of flame shoot up from them, | 


and pillars of fire turn and twist upon them. 
Fortresses on fire, a whole town in a blaze, 
Moscow newly kindled, we see fifty times ; 
rattling and crashing noises strike the ear, 
and the wind is loud. Thus, crushing the 


snow with our wheels, and sidling over hil-| 


locks of it, and sinking into drifts of it, we 


roll on softly through a forest of conflagration ; | 
the rosy-faced driver, concerned for the honor 


of his locality, much regretting that many fires 


are making holiday to-night, and that we see | 


so few. 

Come we at last to the precipitous wooden 
steps by which we are to be mast-headed at a 
railway station. Good night to rosy-face, the 
cheeriest man we know, and up. Station very 
gritty, as a general characteristic. Station 
very dark, the gas being frozen. Station very 
cold, as any timber cabin suspended in the 
air with such a wind making lunges at it, 
would be. Station very dreary, being a sta- 
tion. Man and boy 4 


unravel a knot of seven and sixpence. Small 
boy, with a large package on his back, like 
Christian with his bundle of sins, sent down 
into the snow an indefinite depth and distance, 


In all this | 
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with instructions to “look sharp in delivering 
that, and then cut away back here for 
another.” Second small boy in search of 
basket for Mr. Brown, unable to believe that 
it is not there, and that anybody can have 
dared to disappoint Brown. Six third-class 
passengers prowling about, and trying in 
the dim light of one oil lamp to read with 
interest the dismal time-bills and notices 
about throwing stones at trains, upon the 
walls. Two more, scorching themselves at 
the rusty stove. Shivering porter going in 
and out, bell in hand, to look for the train, 
which is overdue, finally gives it up for the 


|present, and puts down the bell—also the 
taken leave of the lady in the Swan’s bar) 


spirits of the passengers. In our own inno- 
cence we repeatedly mistake the roaring of 
the nearest furnace for the approach of the 
train, run out, and return covered with igno- 
miny. Train in sight at last—but the other 
train—which don’t stop here—and it seems 
to tear the trembling station limb from limb, 
as it rushes through. Finally, some half-an- 
hour behind its time through the tussle it 
has had with the snow, comes our expected 
engine, shrieking with indignation and grief. 
And as we pull the clean white coverlet over 
us in bed at Birmingham, we think of the 
whiteness lying on the broad landscape all 
around for many a frosty windy mile, and 
find that it makes bed very comfortable. 


LIVES OF PLANTS. 


Iris unfortunate for the general diffusion 
of the great truths of science, that learned 
men have always amused themselves by 
throwing dust in the eyes of the unlearned ; 


clothing the history of their investigations 


in pedantic and technical language. We can 
comprehend why the medical man should 
wish to conceal the nature of his remedies 
from the nervous patient by using a hiero- 
glyphic to which only the profession possess 
the key: but it is quite indefensible that in- 
teresting and elevating subjects should be 
rendered unintelligible and repulsive to the 
mass of readers who have not time to master 
the slang of each branch of science, by the 
adoption of an arbitrary vocabulary, itself 
requiring special study. Although in nature, 
everything is sublimely simple, the initiated 
render everything complicated by overlaid 
explanation, concealing their ignorance by 
formidable words, 

As science advances, the tangled web is 
gradually unravelled. What appeared to be 
confused and unconnected, is seen to blend 
harmoniously in a general action regulated 


| by a common law. Formerly, as the botanist 


looked around upon the infinitely varied vege- 
tation of the world, and saw plants clothing 
the whole surface of the globe, in endless 
wealth of differing forms; the mighty oak 


‘and the minute duckweed, the baobab count- 


ing six thousand years of life, and the fungus 
springing up in a night; all varying in con- 
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formation, in colour, in size, in duration, in 
every apparent particular; it appeared to 
him altogether hopeless to bring these mar- 
vellously different structures under one gene- 
ral law of production and of growth; or to 
trace the harmony of their functions. But 
the microscope has brought new eyes to man ; 
and, after years of patient investigation, the 
great result was obtained which was expressed 
in a former paper;* that the basis of all 
the vegetation of the world is a little closed 
vesicle, composed of a membrane usually trans- 
parent and colourless as water ;—the vege- 
table cell. At first, perhaps, this idea, so 
novel to the botanist of the old school and 
apparently so opposed to the evidence of the 
unassisted vision, is difficult to grasp ; but 
when we have satisfied ourselves, as we 
easily may, that even the hardest portions 
of vegetables—such as wood—are capable 
of being resolved into cells no less than 
the softest vegetable slime, and that the 
processes of production and nutrition are 
regulated in both by the same great laws, 
we begin to comprehend how marvellously 
this aphorism of the universality of the cell 
simplifies botanical research. 


The simple relation thus established 


throughout the vegetable kingdom, enables | 


us to reduce our investigations to the simplest 
form, at the same time that we include in 
them the whole vegetable world. As the 
bulk of every plant, whether great or small, 
is only an aggregation of the separate cells ; 


so the life of the whole plant is but the sum} 


of the vitality of each individual cell, Every 
cell being, in itself, a distinct structure, carry- 
ing on independent vital processes, possesses, 
necessarily, an independent vitality; and 
thus in studying the life of a plant cell indi- 
vidually, we shall also be contemplating the 
life of the whole plant. The first necessity 
of cell-life is, of course, nutrition, and 
before the cells can be agglutinated together or 
increased in size, they must receive nourish- 
ment from without. The materials for this 
nourishment are chiefly gases ;—carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, of which the 
philosophical Schiller sings— 


Four elements in one firm band 
Give form to life, build sea and land. 


These four great organic elements the plant- 
cell receives in the form of carbonic acid gas, 
atmospheric air, water, and ammonia; to- 
gether with these it takes up certain salts and 
metals. The question which here presents 
itself is, how does this globular vesicle, which 
has no aperture, obtain these materials of 
nutrition ; or, in other words, how do they 
arrive at the interior ofthe cell? The first 
fact to be observed in solving this important 
problem is, that the cell receives no food 
which is not dissolved in water. 
rishment is obtained by the absorption of a 


* See page 354 of the current volume. 
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nutritive fluid—an aqueous solution of the ma- 


| 


teriais mentioned. This function cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the mind ; the passage of 
nutritive fluid through the walls of the cell ig 
the universal means of growth in both animal 
and vegetable kingdom ; it is a process with 
the due performance of which the existence 
of the whole animal and vegetable creation 
is intimately connected. It depends upon g 
physical law, with examples of which every 
one is familiar. If one end of a piece of 
sponge be immersed in water, the fluid will 
ascend throughout the cells of the sponge, 


and will moisten that part which is not go | 


immersed, The same operation may be seen 


'still more rapidly exemplified on dipping a 
lump of white sugar into water at one ex- | 


tremity. This law holds true of gases; 
and it explains the process by which the 
plant receives its nourishment. 


The nutritive fluid, being brought in con- | 
tact with the external wall of the cell, | 
| passes in by a process precisely similar to that | 





which was seen in the sponge and the sugar | 


—travelling from one cell to the other until | 
And, since the | 


it permeates the whole plant. 
same holds true of gases, the aqueous vapour 


in the atmosphere is no less active in a | 


in the nutrition of the pt than the liqui 
water which is absorbed by the roots. 


The | 
— cell is acted upon by the sun, and we | 


now that it rapidly and largely exhales | 


The 


watery vapour. 


ing off a great part of the water, and leaving 


in the cell the substances which it brought | 
So that the cell-membrane being | 
kept dry by the action of heat while the atmo- | 
sphere and earth are charged with moisture, | 
it is perpetually absorbing fresh nutritive | 
fluid. This is the reason why the life of most | 


with it. 


plants is only active during the summer, 
when, the heat being greatest, evaporation 


is also greatest, the exhaling organs of the | 


plant are put forth, and the processes of 
nutrition are vigorously carried on. It has 


rocess of nutrition is, | 
consequently, continually renewed; heatdraw- | 


been shown that for every grain of the salts | 
deposited in the plant, two thousand grains of 


water must be exhaled ; and for every grain 


of other substances two hundred grains of | 
water must be driven off. Now, as this is | 
effected by the agency of heat and light, it is | 


easy to comprehend that in summer the plant 
is actively nourished, old cells perfected, the 
secretions of the cell produced, and new cells 
formed. These new cells spring up between 
the cortex or bark and the first layer of cells 
internal to this cortex. It is by their agency 
that the process of absorption is so rapidly 
carried on, They receive the raw nutritive 


| fluid, and exert such a chemical influence 


over it, that whatever remains in the cell is 


| converted into a more highly organised fluid 


—the sap of the tree—and is absorbed by the 
inner and dry cells, which form out of this 
the secretions of the plant. It is this fresh 


‘layer of cells which springs up every summer 


| 
i 
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in the trees of all but tropical climates, 
which enables the woodman to name with 


| unerring accuracy the age of the forest tree. 


Until the discovery of the cell as the basis 
of all vegetation, and the investigation of the 
hysical laws by which it is governed, the cir- 
culation of the sap was formerly quite inex- 
_—. Botanists conceal their ignorance, 
y talking learnedly of a mysterious vital 
action—words without meaning ;—and by 
speaking of the ascent of the sap through 


| certain vessels, and its circulation through the 
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plant, and descent by other vessels, just 


as the blood is circulated in the body of 


animals. In plants, this involved a contra- 
diction of the laws of gravitation, which was 
got over by calling it a vital action. We no 
longer acknowledge the possibility of any 
operation in nature which contravenes the 
laws established by nature’s great Master. 
The life of the Plant-cell is but a fact of the 
life of the entire material world, and is sub- 
jected to the same organic laws. The discovery 
of the manner in which the cell absorbs its | 
food, and its relations to heat and light, have 
harmonised what had been observed of| 
the ascent of the sap during spring with the 
action of the great physical laws. Look out 
from the window this wintry day, and observe | 
both plants and trees stripped of their leaves, 
with nothing but the stems and branches 


| covered by bark or rind remaining. No eva- 


poration is taking place, and, consequently, 
no absorption ; or these processes are carried 
on to so very slight an extent, as only to suffice 


| to preserve the vitality of the last-formed 


| cells, 


| processes of primary cell-life. 


The plant is hybernating. Its life is 
dormant. With spring come light and heat 
—the two great agents in the chemical actions 
of the cell. Evaporation commences, and with 
it the absorption of nutritive fluid ; fresh cells 
are rapidly formed, to carry on actively the 
Buds sprout 
forth, leaves are unfolded and exposed to the 


| influence of the sun’s rays. These act che- 


nically upon the raw fluid as it passes through 
them, and thus the interior cells receive a 
more highly elaborated juice—the sap. It is 
the passage of this sap through the walls of 


| the Plant-cells that constitutes the ascent of 


| ¢ireulation. 


the sap, which takes place in spring, for 
reasons we can now easily appreciate. The 
descent of the sap was a clumsy fiction in- 
tended to complete the old theory of its 
If, after the water has risen, 
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in the experiment described, to the top 
of the sponge, and saturated its walls, and 
filled its interstices, we cut off the upper part 
and suspend it, the fluid will trickle away— 
dropping from the cut end of the sponge. And 
if we cut off the part of a branch, of which 
the cells are filled with sap, and allow the cut 
end to depend, the sap will exude. But is 
this a “vital” process either in the sponge or 
the twig, or is it not merely an instance of 
the ordinary gravitation of fluids? 

For the alteration of the raw materials of 
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the plant into the sap, and their further con- 
version, by chemical changes, into the secre- 
tions of the plant, not only heat, but light is 
necessary. Heat appears only to act in driving 
off the water, depositing the dissolved sub- 
stances. Light seems to give rise to the 
chemical processes by which these substances 
are made to undergo changes which fit them 
for the immediate purposes ot vegetable and 
animal life. If a plant be placed in a dark 
cellar, although it may be surrounded with 
an atmosphere well supplied with all the ma- 
terials of nutrition, it will not be nourished ; 
for the processes of cell-life will not be carried 
on. Carbonic acid will not be decomposed, nor 
oxygen given off. The plant will not grow. 
But admit the light, and it will grow. 
Deprived of a due supply of light, the plant 
languishes, and the cell carries on but feebly 
all its vital functions ; it becomes pale and 
colourless, neither developing its colouring 
matter, nor any of its special secretions. The 
gardener has availed himself of this fact ; 
and by moderating the supply of light to the 
growing parsley or celery, checks the develop- 
ment of otherwise poisonous secretions. Light 
is the great agent by which is effected the 
chemical change of the materials of the Plant- 
cell into starch, and sugar, and albumen, and 
fibrine. 

Science has divided the rays of the sun into 
blue, red, and yellow, to each of which dif- 
ferent actions are ascribed, To these in- 
fluences the term Actinism has been given. 
The relations which they have been shown to 
hold to the Plant-cell are very simple and 
very beautiful, Experimental research has 
proved that the blue rays are those most 
favourable to germination, the yellow rays 
to the production of leaves, and the red 
rays to the perfection of the fruits. Further 
experiments have shown that, in accordance 
with these requirements of the plant, it is 
in spring, when germination is taking plare, 
that the blue rays abound; it is in summer, 
when the _ plant is clothing itself with leaves, 
that the yellow rays are most abundant; 
and it is in autumn, when the fruit is ripening, 
that the red rays predominate. 

We must guard ourselves from the absur- 
dity of supposing that this is ordained with a 
special view to the well-being of the plant only. 
We see here only one of the innumerable in- 
stances which nature affords of the marvellous 
harmony of all the great operations of the 
world’s forces, unanimously bearing witness 
to the omniscience of the Mighty Designer. 

Tracing the history of cell-life, we have 
seen that the first function of the cell is to 
absorb the raw nutritive fluid ; the second is 
to form out of the sap the peculiar secretions 
of the plant. At this stage man enters the 
field ; he converts the plant to his uses ; feeds 
on the materials it prepares for him, and thus 
builds up the structure of his body ; and not 
only man, but all the graminivorous division 
of the animal world, The number of vegetable 
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feeders can hardly be estimated: the insect | of the Almighty Maker of all things, with 
world alone has been calculated to contain} whom alone rests the power of creation or 
five hundred and sixty thousand species of| annihilation. 

insects, of which the greater number feed on | ———————— 


plants. Thus man and the whole avimal PHARISEES AND SINNERS. 
world derive their nourishment from the joes 
He was the saint of the family, and the 


elements abstracted by the Plant-cell from 

the air. Were not the elements so abstracted|model man of the neighbourhood. There 
in some way restored, this enormous drain of| was not a charity that he did not subscribe 
certain materials must speedily have worked | to, not a deputation that he did not enter- 
a change on the face of the earth such as|tain—and they were hungry fellows gene- 
would have unfitted it for the purposes of| rally, who knew the comforting virtues of his 
animal and vegetable life. But ample pro-| choice Madeira—he founded Sunday-schools 
vision is made; when life ceases in the} and Chapels-of-Ease as other men would build 
animal, his organism becomes resolved into| barns, and he was the public purse of all the 
the original materials out of which the plant | ten parishes round. The poor called him a real 
first was formed, and through it the animal.| gentleman, and the ungodly a fine fellow; 
Carbonic acid gas, ammonia and water are| while the elect looked solemn, and spoke of 
given off, again to be absorbed by the Plant-|“that pious man, Jacob Everett ;” through 
cell, again to become the food of the animal | their noses for the most part. No one had an 
and form part of his structure, again to pass/ill word for him; excepting the landlord of 








through the never-ending changes of material 
existence, revolving through all earthly time 
in ceaseless circles of vital action. The truth 
thus arrived at throws a new light upon 
the words “ From dust hast thou come and 
to dust shalt thou return.” It adds fresh 
sublimity to them. We return to dust; our 
ashes are scattered abroad to the winds, over 
the surface of the earth ; but we know now 
that this dust is not inactive: its term of 
existence ends not here. It rises to walk 
the earth again ; to aid perhaps in peopling 


the globe with fresh forms of beauty; to 
assist in the performance of the vital pro- 
cesses of the universe ; to take a part in the 


world’s life. In this sense the words of 
Goéthe are strictly applicable —* Death is 
the parent of life.” 


Nothing of us that doth fade 
But doth suffer a slow change 
Into something rich aud strange.” 


the Grapes, who declared with a mighty oath 
that he was the “ pest of the place, and would 
ruin all Green Grove if he was left to do as 
he liked.” Notwithstanding this Bacchic 
judgment, Jacob Everett was a good man; 
weak, perhaps, but lovable in his very weak- 
ness; sincere, gentle, generous, merciful ; 
puritanical in principle, but—as his younger 
brother, the arechdeacon, once said in full 
vestry, when Jacob opposed him about the 
penance of Hannah Brown—“sadly latitudi- 
narian im practice.” Jacob, however, who loved 
mercy and hated condemnation, went on his 
own way, opening a wide door of forgiveness 
to all sinners ; closing to a narrow chink the 
| yawning gates of destruction which his bro- 
|ther swung back wide enough for all man- 
kind ; saving the small band of the elect to 
which he and his belonged. 

The family was proud of Jacob. He was 
an old bachelor and rich ; and the Everetts 
—albeit of the rigidest—liked wealth and 











honoured pedigrees. They were grand people, 

Regarding the action of the cell from this} who practised humility in coaches, and self- 
wide point of view we arrive at a true estimate|abasement in velvet ; who denounced the 
of the nature of its functions. We see that the} lusts of the flesh at state dinner-parties, over 
only power which it possesses, as the artificer, | champagne and pine apples ; but who believed 
under God’s great laws, of all animal and) that eternal punishment was the doom of all 
vegetable organism, is a capability of altering | who entered a theatre or a ball-room. They 
and modifying the forms and combinations of| went to morning concerts of serious music, 
already existing matter. We see that neither| and patronised oratorios. They thought it 
plant nor animal can create anything, neither} sinful to be in love, and called it making 
can they annihilate: they can add nothing} idols—so they married their children com- 
to the world’s materials, nor can they take/|fortably among godly families with money, 
away the minutest particle. By amarvellous|and told them that esteem was better than 
power, which we admire without being able|romance. Miss Tabitha Everett was once 
to imitate, the vegetable produces its appro-| suspected of a tender partiality for young Mr. 
priate secretions by modifying certain ma-| Aldridge of Aldridge Park ; but the family 
terials, and the animal organisation constructs | hushed it up as a scandal, for unconverted 
from these its own tissues; but neither plant} Mr. Aldridge kept a pack of hounds. After- 
nor animal can make or destroy one single| wards, they married her to the Rector of 
atom of oxygen, or hydrogen, or carbon ; they | Green Grove, the Honourable and Reverend 
have no power beyond modification. Humdrummle Hibbert, eldest son of the 
We must tread here with reverential step ;| Dean, and heir to an un-apostolic fortune. 
for we have reached the utmost boundaries |The Everetts were exceedingly undemonstra- 
of human science, and stand in the presence! tive. Miss Tabitha accepted her husband, 
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md, concealing her feelings, made a very 
| cood wife. For marriage was not their forte. 
| Not an Everett was ever known to stoop 
| down to kiss a husband’s forehead as he sat 
| before the fire reading ; not an Everett was 
' ever known to talk nonsense in the nursery 

—neither to ride a-cock-horse, nor to bewail 

the fate of Humpty Dumpty, neither to rock- 

a-by-baby on a tree top, nor to perform a 
| monody in A minor, all about “ Kiddlie, Coo- 
sie, Coosie, Coo”—a song I once heard from a 
dear young mother, and which I thought the 
most beautiful of songs. The Everetts were 
not given to any such follies; excepting 
Jacob, who. loved children as they would be 
loved, and who used to play at bo-peep with 
the cottagers’ babies. 

Some years ago—just at the time when 
pretty Anna Fay, the Sunday-school mistress, 
so suddenly left Green Grove—a strange 
alteration took place in Jacob Everett. His 
cheerfulness, which had been his strongest 
characteristic, was exchanged for the most 
—. depression. He talked frequently of 

is sins, and gave more liberally than ever to 
missions and charities. His friends could 
_not understand this depression ; which, at 
last, became habitual. He gave them no clue 
to it; but, with scarcely a day’s warning, he 
left home to travel in the south of Europe. 
He had been looking ill and more than ever 
| harassed of late; and every one said, it was the 
best thing he could do, great as would be every- 


body’s loss, His sister Tabitha alone objected, 


on the score of the Jesuits. However, Jacob 
went ; discharging all his servants and shut- 
| ting up the beautiful old Hall. To the infinite 
surprise of everybody, he openly and un- 
| blushingly took from the neighbouring village 
| a certain Betty Thorne, a fine, handsome 
| Roman looking woman, a farmer’s sister, aged 
about forty. And Betty Thorne travelled 
with him in his own carriage. 

Five years passed away, and Jacob’s letters 
became rarer and more rare. He wrote ever 
| in the same depressed condition of mind ; 
spoke often of “Good Betty Thorne, who had 
been such a blessed comfort to him,” and 
_ hinted vaguely at some unforgiven sin. Then 
| for two years more no letters came, even 
in answer to business inquiries; and all 
| trace of the traveller was lost. His very 
| bankers did not know his address, and “ Sar- 
dinia” left wide margins. Mrs. Hibbert one 
day grew quite warm when she spoke of his 
neglect with Paul and Jessie, her two chil- 
dren ; almost agreeing that Paul, poor child— 
who, by the way, was three-and-twenty, 
destined for the church but preferring the 
army, and so making a compromise by study- 
ing for the bar—that Paul should go to Italy 
in search of his Uncle Jacob. But the 
Jesuits and the Signoras frightened her. And 
while their deliberations went on, a letter 
came to Mrs. Hibbert sealed with black and 
written with copper-coloured ink; which 
letter was from Betty Thorne, telling her 
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“that her honoured master had gone to rest 
the seventh of this September last past, and 
that the letter would tell her gracious madam 
all about it.” 

The letter enclosed was from Jacob Everett 
himself, revealing the mystery of his life. 

Oh Anna Fay! with your nut-brown hair 
and quaker eyes, and dove-like ways, who 
neue have believed that you, so good and 
so demure, with Jacob the best man of 
Green Grove, would have given such a hostage 
as that round red laughing loving little being 
—that floweret plucked in a forbidden forest ; 
that unauthorised, unsanctioned, unlawful 
little liege—Estella, “star of yourmourning!” | 
God forgive you both. You sinned, and you 
suffered ; you fell, and you repented; per- 
haps your burning tears and your prayers || 
of penitence and grief may have effaced the 
dark record in the Great Book above. You 
are both cold in your tombs now—Heaven’s 
mercy rest on you, and Heaven’s angels 
restore you! There are enough in this hard 
world to cast stones at you both ; for us, we 
will but water the flowers on your graves, 
and pluck up the weeds, and place a headstone 
where ye lie, with “There is joy among the 
angels of God over the sinner that repenteth,” 
engraven thereupon. 

In this letter to his sister, Jacob made a 
full confession ; telling her that, shocked and 
terrified at his crime, he bad sent away 
Anna Fay, who refused to marry him as he 
wished, and how she had lived in Italy ever 
since—he, Jacob, feeling that entire separa- 
tion, though they loved each other well, was 
the only reparation they could make to 
Heaven ; and how, five years ago, she had 
died, leaving their child without a friend or 
protector in the world. How he had then 
gone over with Betty Thorne, to whom he had 
confided his secret, to guard and educate his 
girl ; which he had done carefully. He then 
ended by appointing Tabitha guardian and 
sole trustee of his daughter, now seventeen 
years of age; for, to his child he left all his 
property, excepting a generous donation to 
Betty Thorne. He further said that a bequest 
made so solemnly as this of his orphan child 
on his deathbed, would, he was sure, be re- 
garded as sacred ; and that Estella would be 
nurtured carefully for his sake. All his 
usual subscriptions, and a certain os 
allowance of which we shall have to spea 
presently, were to be continued until Estella 
would be of age, when she would consult her 
father’s memory and her own feelings only. 

It took but little time for Mrs. Hibbert to re- 
flect on her course of action. Paul and Jessie, 
impulsive as all young people are, pleaded in- 
stant adoption of the child, and of Betty Thorne, 
too; but Tabitha Hibbert, wounded in her 
family pride, in her religious conscience, and 
in her worldly ambition, turned coldly to her 
children, saying, “ The girl who has robbed 
you and your cousins of your rightful inherit- 


ance ; who is a stain on an unspotted name, 
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and who damages our religious character for | 
ever; shall never darken | my threshold, I 
refuse to act as guardian or trustee. Entreaty | 
is useless, Jessie! I ama Christian woman 
and a mother, and I understand my duties.” 

So Betty Thorne was written to,and “ all 
recognition of that unhappy girl ' distinctly | 
declined ; coupled with a severe warning which | 
sounded very like a threat, to “ sell the | 
Hall when she came of age, and never dare | 
to intrude herself among the members of | 
a family which disowned her as a disgrace.” 
After Mrs. Hibbert had written this ‘letter, 
she read, as was her daily wont, the lesson of | 
the day. It chanced to be the history of the 
Magdalene, her sins, and her pardon, But 
she made no comment, though Paul and 
Jessie looked at each other—the girl’s pale | 
eyes full of tears, and the youth’s cheek 
crimson. 

Months and years rolled by ; 


neither were his good works, 
old Hall was still shut up, until Estella should 
be of age, and the donations and subscriptions 
were punctually 
writing all the letters in the name of Master’s 
Heiress. 

There was a certain yearly allowance made 
by Jacob to a certain widow with five chil- 
dren—a Mrs. Malahide, relict of Captain 
Malahide of the Fourth Engineers. She was 
an Everett—Miss Grace Everett—who had 


eloped one day with a scampish young 
officer with nothing but his pay, and who} 
had consequently been disinherited by her 


father. She was the youngest, and had 
been the darling; but she had lost herself 
now, they said; and so, though not wholly 
dead to, she was partially excommunicate 
by, the family. Jacob, as head of the house 
since his father’s death, had always given 
Mrs. Malahide an allowance, with the con- 
sent of Mrs. Hibbert and the archdeacon ; 
to whom it was a matter of pride rather 
than of love that an Everett should not 
starve. But for 
married a poor man and an unconverted 
one, and what claim had she, therefore, on 
them ? So, the archdeacon drove his prancing 
bays, and Mrs. Hibbert bought her Lyons 
velvets, and they both said that Mrs. Mala- 
hide was only too fortunate in having such a 
devoted brother as Jacob, and that her sins 
had merited her sufferings. This was the 
allowance which Jacob had desired in his 
will should be continued, until Estella was of 
age, but which then she was free to discon- 
tinue or keep up as she liked. 

Mrs. Hibbert had not remembered this 
clause when she refused to accept the trust 
confided to her. Perhaps if she had, she 
would have acted differently, from family 
interests. For the Everetts dare not, for the 
sake of the world’s opinion, wholly desert a 
sister of their house; and if Jacob’s five 
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and Jacob’s | 
name was never mentioned, neither was his sin, | 
The beautiful | 


remitted; Betty Thorne | 


themselves—Grace had} 


(Conducted by 


either | support Grace themselves, or r suffer 3 an 
additional family degradation in ‘her poverty, 
Neither of which alternatives pleased them, 
However, the matter as yet wasin abeyance ; 

ttled ; for the year wanted 
only six or seven months of completion which 
|would see Estella of age, mistress of the 
Hall, and of her father ’swealth. And Mrs, 
| Hibbert groaned, and the archdeacon shook 
j|his stick, and something very like an ana- 
thema flew across the seas to rest on the 
| bright head of the young girl sitting in 
|the balcony overlooking the Grand Canal at 
Venice, thinking of the mother she had 
loved, and of the father she had lost. 

This young girl leading the secluded life 
of a foreign damsel ; seeing no one but her 
| faithful English nurse and the various mis- 
| tresses of such accomplishments as her father 
had desired her to learn, and her own artistic 
taste had directed her to; living in a world 
of poetry of her own creation, ier full heart 
yearning for love and sympathy, and com- 
/panionship; her imagination filled with 
}great visions of her mother’s home, of that 
large strong England whose voice sounded 
through the whole world, and whose sons 
held sway in every quarter of the globe ; this 
young girl stored up large treasuries of poetry 
and affection, all the purer because of their 
depth, all the more enduring because of their 
unuse, 

Mrs. Malahide lived at Brighton in a 
pretty little house on the sea-shore, occupy- 
ing herself with the education of her four 
daughters—her only son was at Cambridge— 
in quite a natural and un-Everett fashion. 
Not that she was wholly natural either ; for 
inherited reserve and early education were 
too strong to be set aside, even by the freer 
life she had led since her marriage. There 
were still traces of Green Grove in the 
precise slow manner in which she spoke, and 


the Everett world. But she was a good crea- 
ture at heart, and had been softened, first by 
love and then by sorrow, into more real 
amiability than her rigid manners would give 
one to believe. 

It was to Mrs. Malahide that all Estella’s 
feelings turned. She knew the secret of her 
birth, poor child ; and though too ignorant of 
the world to understand it in all its social 
bearing, yet she was aware that a stain of some 
kind rested on her, which made her grateful 
for any love as for an act of condescension. 
She knew that her father’s family had dis- 
owned her, and that the very woman who 
had lived on her father’s bounty, and who 
now expected to live on hers, had written in a 
letter to her lawyers, thus :—“ No one can feel 
more strongly than I the sin and the shame 
which the existence of Miss Fay’s daughter 
entails on our family ; still, for the sake of 
my children, I trust that she may continue 





in the stiff hand held out like a cleft bar of | 
iron, which formed the chief characteristics of | 
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reparation of my father’s injustice, and that, 
in so doing, she will not feel she is conferring 
| a benefit, but simply doing her duty in re- 
pairing, so far as she can, the wrong which 
| her birth has done to us all.” 
| But, although Estella knew that these were 
the proud and hostile feelings with which the 
whole Everett world regarded her, yet, as she 
| used to say to herself, whom else had she to 
| love 7—whom else to benefit ? Her father had 
| left her his fortune and his name ; she must 
| see the old Hall at Green Grove; she must 
| some day go down there as mistress, sole and 


| unaccountable, of all the farms and lands | 


| around ; and, do what they would, they could 


| not keep it secret from the world that Jacob | 


Everett had left his property and his name 
| to the child of his unmarried wife. She pitied 
| them; she would have pitied them more had 
| she understood the matter more; but she 
knew of nothing better to do than to win their 
| love and conquer their esteem, and so make 
| them forgive her for her unintentional wrong 
towards them. 

She, therefore, determined to go to Brighton, 
| where she knew Mrs. Malahide resided ; to 
| find some means of introduction to her; 
| and, she said, looking on to the waters of 
the Adriatic, force her aunt to respect, to 
| love, and in the end to acknowledge her. 
| The scheme was romantic enough; but it did 
| not promise badly. Estella and Betty Thorne 
| left beautiful Italy, and went, in the dull 
autumn months, to Brighton. 

It took a little time before she and her 
| faithful nurse settled themselves, and then a 
little time longer before she discovered 
| Mrs. Malahide’s address. Then she had to 
make her plans and determine on her point 
| of attack ; for a thing of such gravity, she 
thought, was not to be done ina hurry. She 
felt frightened now, that the time had really 
| come when she was to see and. be seen by 
| her father’s family, and she almost wished she 
| had remained in Italy. She felt strange too 
| in England. Everything was cold and formal. 
| The language sounded harsh, spoken all 
round her with gruff, rough voices and un- 
| graceful accents; the houses looked small 
| and mean after the glorious marble palaces of 
| Italy ; and the people were strangely dressed 
in shabby finery—dirty bonnets in place of 
the white veil of Genoa, the simple flower of 
| the Mediterranean coast, and the picturesque 
head-dresses of Italy ; trailing gowns, with 
| flounces dragging in the mud, worn by women 
who, in her own country, would have been 
| dressed in peasant’s costume, graceful and 
distinctive—all was so strange that Estella 
felt lost and miserable, and wished herself 
back among the orange trees again, far away 
from a land with which she had not learnt to 
be familiar in its familiar features, and whose 
industrial grandeur seemed to diminish as she 
approached it, For, ideal admiration does not 
go very far in daily life. 
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At last, Estella took heart and courage, 
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and one day boldly went to Mrs. Malahide’s 
house. She knocked at the door, which a 
prim, neat-looking servant girl opened. To 
her inquiry if “ Mrs. Malahide was in her own 
house,”—for Estella did not speak English 
with a perfect knowledge of its idioms— 
the servant, with a broad stare, said “ yes,” 
a vague belief that she was somebody very 
improper crossing her brain. 

Estella was ushered into a prim room, 
with the chairs, and the sofa, and the curtains, 
done up in brown holland; no fire in the 
grate, and girl’s work all about — Berlin 
worsted mats netted, knitted and crocheted, 
and embroidered blotting-books of faded 
coloured flowers, and other things of the 
same kind, all very stiff and formal, and 
with no evidence of life or artistic taste 
among them. Estella’s heart sank when 
she looked round this cold lifeless room, so 
different to the Italian homes of pictures, 
and birds, and living gems of art; but she 
resolved to bear up against the chilling 
influences pressing on her, and to be brave 
and constant to herself; no little merit in a 
girl brought up in Italy, where but little 
of the moral steadfastness of life is braided 
in with its poetry. In a short while a lady 
entered, dressed in deep mourning, her face 
fixed into a mask of severe grief, but still 
with a certain womanly tenderness lurkin 
behind, like the light through a dathinel 
window. She bowed; looking suspicious 
and a little stern, standing erect by the 
door. 

“You do not know me, Madam?” said 
Estella, her soft voice, with its pretty foreign 
accent, trembling. 

“TI do not,’ answered Mrs. Malahide, 
coldly. ; 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. “And 
I am afraid I shall not be welcome when 
you do know me,” she said timidly. “I am 
Estella Everett.” 

Mrs. Malahid« started. 
ward ! 


“Tmpudent ! for- 
presumptuous! here in my very 
house!” she thought this, strongly agitated ; 
and moved to the fireplace, to ring the bell. 
Estella went nearer to her, and laid her 


hand on her arm. “Do not send me away 
without hearing me,” she said plaintively; 
“for, indeed, I have only come in kindliness 
and love.” 

Her pure young voice touched the woman’s 
heart in spite of herself. She dropped the 
hand outstretched, and, pointing to a chair, 
said, “ What is it you have to say?” in a 
voice still cold, yet with a shade less sharp- 
ness in it, 

“T have come to you, Madam,” began Es- 
tella, “that I might see some one who knew 
my father, and some one that he loved and 
belonged to. I am very lonely, now that he 
has gone, with all of you disowning me ; but 
I thought that you, who had seen more sor- 
row than the others, would have more sym- 
pathy with me than they; for sorrow brings 
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hearts very near! And so, Aunt Grace, I came 
to Brighton from Venice on purpose to see 
you and the children, that I might make you 
Sed and adopt me among you. And now,” 
she added, her full heart swelling with its old 
hope of love, “ you will not turn me away 
from your heart ? You will not forbid my 
cousins to love me? If I have injured you 
by my birth—and, dear Aunt, it was not my 
own fault—I will make up for it in the best 
way I can, and prove to you my love for my 
father by loving you. I want some one to be 
kind to me, and some one, Aunt, that I can 
be kind to and love. I am rich, and I want 
some near one to share my riches, and not 
strangers ; I want one of my own blood, one 
of my own kindred. I want you and your 
children, Aunt Grace, and you will give them 
to me!” 

This simple, unworldly outpouring, softened 
Mrs. Malahide into almost a smile—a smile 
which, when just born around the corners of 
her mouth, Estella caught like a ray of light. 
Young and impulsive, she ran up to her 
Aunt, and, flinging herself on her knees by 
her side, putting her arms round her, said, 
“You are going to love me, Aunt Grace ? 
And you will let me love you and the 
children ?” holding up her face to be kissed. 

She looked so lovely, with her beautiful 
grey eyes which had their mother’s depth, 
and softness, and lustre—with her bright 
brown hair braided off her low white brow— 
with her small red lips, like little rose-buds 
parted—her caressing ways, which had all the 
grace and warmth of Italy—her voice so soft 
and musical—that the frozen Everett soul 
was thawed in Mrs. Malahide, and the iron 
bond of reserve which had so long unnaturally 
held it prisoner, gave way. She laid her hand 
on the girl’s shoulder, she looked her frankly 
in the eyes. Tears came into her own. She 
remembered the time when she was young 
and impulsive—when love formed her life 
too, and. when loneliness and want of love 
were death. She stooped down, half uncon- 
sciously, and kissed the face upturning to 
hers, murmuring, “ My poor desolate child!” 

Estella felt as if a volume had been said 
between them—as if a life had been written 
in one motherly caress. She cried for joy 
—she sobbed—she kissed her Aunt’s cold 
hands, called her carissima and carina, and 
poured out a flood of gratitude and love, half 
in Italian and half in bad English, sweeping 
away all power of resistance in the living 
force of her own tenderness. All was over. 
Little impulsive as was any true born Everett, 
there was that in Estella which no one could 
withstand—such depth, such gentleness, such 
fervour, such childish faith! And although 
she was by birth so highly objectionable, and 
albeit she had been brought up abroad, and 
was therefore ouly half an Englishwoman, the 
truth and trust of her nature were stronger 
than even Mrs. Malahide’s prejudices; so, 
giving way for once to her own instincts, she 


folded the girl to her heart, and kissed her 
again and blessed her. 

Jessie Hibbert was delicate. She was 
ordered to the sea-side; and Brighton being 
convenient on many accounts, Mrs. Hibbert 
took her there, notwithstanding the presence 
of Mrs. Malahide, who was rather “ cut” than 
sought after by the family. So, she packed up 
a carpet-bag full of tracts; and, it being 
Paul’s vacation time, they all went down 
together—poor Jessie growing paler and paler 
every day. Mrs. Hibbert had heard nothing 
of Estella. The correspondence between her 
and her sister was too slight and formal to 
suffer them to enter into details; and when 
she arrived at Brighton with her daughter, 
and saw a tall, graceful, foreign-looking girl 
among the Malahide girls, teaching one 
Italian and another singing, showing the 
rules of perspective to a third, and ex- 
plaining the meaning of architecture to 
a fourth, she neither asked her name nor 
dreamed of her condition ; but treated her as 
the Hibbert world in England does treat 
| governesses — with silence and contempt, 
passing her by as something too low to 
demand the rights of courtesy. Estella, 
frightened at Mrs. Hibbert’s iron severity, 
prayed that. her real name might not be told 
—a prayer Mrs. Malahide was only too glad 
‘to comply with. Once, indeed, Mrs. Hibbert 
condescended to say, “ You seem to have 
rather a superior kind ot governess there, 
Mrs. Malahide,” in an acid tone, that seemed 
to end the matter and ask no confirmation, 
So, Mrs. Malahide made no reply, and the 
matter was dropped. 

Estella sat among the children like a young 
Madonna—with such a prodigality of generous 
giving—both of love and mental wealth, both 
of worldly gifts and intellectual advantages 
—she was so fond, so devoted, so happy in 
the joys of others, so penetrated with love— 
that even Mrs. Hibbert watched her with a 
strange kind of interest, as if a new expe- 
rience were laid out before her. Jessie clung 
to Estella as to a sister, happy only in her 
society, and seeming to feel for the first time 
in her life what was the reality of affection ; 
and Paul treated her, now as a princess and 
now as a child, now with a tender reverence 
that was most beautiful and touching, and 
now with a certain manly petulance and 
tyranny. They both loved her with all their 
hearts, and were never happy away from her. 

Jessie grew paler and paler every day ; she 
was thin, and had a transparency in her 
flesh painfully eloquent; her slight hands 
showed the daylight almost purely through, 
and her eyes were large and hollow—the 
white of them pearl-coloured and clear. 
She complained little : suffering no pain, and 
dying away one scarcely knew why. There 
was a general look of fading, and _ashow of 
lassitude and weakness, as if the essence 
of her lite were slowly evaporating ; as if she 























Charles Dickens. } 


| were resolving back to the ethereal elements | restoration which had become a mockery— 


which had met together for a brief season in 
her. She was dying, she often said, from 
the desire to die; from the want of motive 
of life ; she had nothing to live for. 

Mrs. Hibbert nursed her daughter as any 
such woman would nurse a fading girl— 
with conscientiousness, but with hardness ; 
doing her duty, but doing it without a shadow 
of tenderness. She had the best advice 
Brighton could afford, and she took care that 
the medicines were given at the exact hours 
prescribed, and without a fraction of differ- 
ence in the mode prescribed. Fruit and 
good books were there in abundance ; but all 
wanted the living spirit. 

On Estella the weight of consolation fell, 
and no one could have fulfilled its duties 
better. It was the spring time now, and 
she would go out into the fields and lanes, and 
bring home large bunches of forget-me-nots, 
and primroses, and daisies, with sprays of 
the wild rose and of the honeysuckle ; and she 
sang to the dying girl, and sometimes brought 
her sketching-book and sketched the costumes 
of Italy, the palaces of Genoa, and the glorious 
water-streets of Venice; and she would sit 
and talk to her of Italy, and tell her all that 
would most interest her, being most unlike 
the life of home. And she would tell her 
anecdotes of Italian history and wild stories 
of Italian romance; and then they would 
talk of graver things—of the se of the 
Old Church, of its power in the past, of its 
marvellous union of wickedness and virtue ; | 
and then they would speak of the angels and | 
of God; and both felt that one of them would | 
| soon be face to face with the great mysteries 
| of the future, and would soon know of what) 
| nature were the secrets of the world to come. 
| And all of poetry, of warmth, of glorious 
| vision, and high-souled thought—all of the 
| golden atmosphere of religion, in which art 
| and spiritual beauty, and spiritual purity, and 
| poetry and love were twined as silver cords 
| set round with pearls—all that lightened 
Jessie’s' death-bed, and seemed to give a 
| voice to her own dumb thoughts, a form to 
her own unshaped feelings, Estella shed there. 

Tt was impossible that even the Everett 
world could reject her for ever. It was im- 
possible that even Mrs. Hibbert could con- 
tinue indifferent to the beautiful young wo- 
man who gave peace to her dying child ; and 
| though. the fact of Miss Este, as she was 
called, being her disowned niece Estella, 
never struck her, something that was not all 
confessed admiration, but which afterwards 
she believed to be natural instinct, drew her 
nearer and nearer to the girl, and made her 
at last love her with sincerity if not with 
warmth, And when Jessie grew paler and 
weaker hour by hour—when every one saw 
that she was dying, and that only a few 
days more stood like dusky spirits between 
her and the quiet future—when Estella’s 
prayers were for peace; no longer for the 
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when sleepless eyes and haggard looks spoke 
of the shadow of the death that was striding 
on—then Jessie, taking Estella’s hand and 
laying it in her mother’s, said, “Mamma, you 
have another daughter now to fill my place ! 
Estella, your niece and my sweet sister and 
consolation, will comfort you when I am 
gone, and will take the place in your heart 
where I have lived.” 

It was too solemn a moment, then, for Mrs. 
Hibbert to fall back into her old fortress of 
pride and hardness. By the side of her dying 
child, she became womanly and Christian; 
although, even then, the struggle was a hard 
one, and the effort cost her dear. She bent 
over Estella, kneeling there and weeping, and 
saying slowly and with a still gravity not 
wholly ungentle, “I accept the trust now, 
Estella, and forgive your father for the sin 
he committed and for the shame that he 
wrought, Your place shall be, as my dear 
child has said, in my heart; and we will 
mutually forgive, and pray to be forgiven.” 

Jessie smiled, “ That is all I have hoped and 
prayed for,” she said faintly ;, “be a mother to 
her as you have been to me, and. let the future 
make up for the short-coming of the past!” 
And she turned her face towards the last rays 
of the sunlight streaming in through the 
open window. 

A bird sang on a tree just opposite; the 
Waves murmured pleasantly among the 
shells and seaweed on the shore; the sun, 
sinking down in‘his golden sleep, flung one 
last stream of glory on the marble brow and 
long locks of the dying girl. It was a 
word of blessing for the past, and of baptism 
for the future. Jessie held her mother’s 
hand in one of hers; the other clasped Paul’s 
and Estella’s held together. “Blessed by 
love,” she murmured, “redeemed by love— 
O God, save those who trust in thee, and for 
thy sake pardon others—Thou, whose name 
and essence are love and mercy !” 


THE GOBLINS OF THE MARSH. 


A MASQUE. 
Scexnn.—Some low, watery grounds to the East of 


London. Twilight: heavyfogsrising. Scveral 
Jack-o’-Lanthorns, each animated by a Goblin, 
jlickering about the reedy pools, 


First Gosnry, 

Who is some way apart from the rest. 
Wuart a sweet night to be gadding about! 
The sun is low, and the light ’s nearly out; 
The mists are thick, and slow, and leaden, 
And through them the marsh-fires quiver and redden 
Over the pools where the mosses deaden. 
—Ho, ho, ye fellows, dancing and shaking 
In the crawling steam which the swamp is making, 
Come here! Here’s a pool that’s filthy and dun 
And fetid enough for any one. 
Halloo, halloo! Come hither, I say! 
Old Nick himself has passed this way, 
With Death beside on his horse of grey! 
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Enter several Gostixs from different parts of the 
Marsh. 


Szeconp GoBLIN. 


Good evening, brother! The fogs are rich 
With the racy flavour of pond and ditch, 
And heavy with substance they have gotten 
From the muddéy waters dead and rotten.— 
That was a noble fog last night! 

It struck the white moon sanguine-bright, 
Then muffled it up, like a corpse, from sight. 


Tuinp GOBLIN. 


’T was grand to see the vapours creeping, 
Like ghosts, through London streets, and steeping 
The houses all in a poisonous weeping ! 
Over the town I flew about, 

To hear the people swear and shout 

And cough and sneeze in echoing chorus ; 
And, by the mother-fen that bore us, 

The same good sport this night ’s before us. 
The lazy mist spread over all, 

And stood in the highways like a wall, 
Except when against the links it broke, 
And boiled away in a golden smoke. 

—I saw two boys to the ‘spitals led, 

With fractured limbs and wounds that bled : 
A woman lay on the kerb-stones, dead, 
And a wheel went over au old man’s head. 


Fourts GoBLin. 


I slid from the outer cold and gloom 

Into a sick man’s curtained room, 

And shook from my wings a gnawing damp: 
Straightway he leapt and roared with cramp. 


Firra GoBLin. 


I listened in the air aloft, 

And heard how some one cough’d and cough’d : 
Icrawl’d through a cranny—stole nigher and nigher— 
And gripped him as he sat by the fire. 

One might have thought he had felt grim Death, 

To see him fight and catch for breath, 


Sixta GoBiin, 


There is a girl whose parents pine 
Because she wastes in a quick decline. 
The crimson fire that lights her cheek 
Will have burnt her ep in another week ; 
For every night like a toad I crouch 
Beside her hot and feverish couch, 

And stab her lungs with misty spears 
Forged at evening from the meres. 


SreventH GOBLIN. 


At the hithermost outskirts of the town, 

I have struck to-day a hundred down 

With ague-fits, and palsied shakings, 

And many sharp and dolorous achings. 

In wretched huts by stagnant ditches, 

They mutter and jerk like a tribe of witches : 
Three in a room, you may see them lie, 
With faces blue as a frosty sky. 

*Tis droll to watch them nodding their heads 
At one another out of their beds! 


E1catH GOBLIN, 
I, on the vapour’s stinging points, 
Enter between and wring the joints, 
Till, in their bare and windy attics, 
The old foiks curse their fierce “ rheumatics.” 
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They hover about the sinking embers, 
And swear the months are all Decembers ; 
Then rouse themselves with a moody grin, 
And scorch their bloods with the fire of gin. 


Ninta Gos. 


At the head of a great and chosen legion, 

I scour about the neighbouring region. 
The sodden walls of the houses crumble 
To dust wherever we gnaw and mumble ; 
But the writhen sallows, alders, and ashes, 
That drowse and shiver about the plashes, 
Or loll like a set of idle drabs 

Over the black and reeking slabs, 

We feed with moisture rich and dark, 


| And clothe with au oozy green their bark. 


You may hear their clamorous priests, the frogs, 
Singing our praise from the dainty bogs. 


First GoBLIN. 
A merry life have we led out here! 
But the end, alas! is drawing near. 
These fens, which so long we have based our joys on, 
Some meddlers would rob of their death-dealing 
poison, 

And crown the rich earth with its natural foison. 
We have but short time longer to slay :— 
To work, then, quickly, while yet you may! 
Every one to his separate way ! 

[They glide off in various directions. 


HALF-A-DOZEN LEECHES. 


A LEEcH is a very odd creature, having 
idiosyncracies which have given him great 
fame in the world. He belongs to the silk- 
worm order of beings, in so far as he 
comes forth from a cocoon or little habitation 
of filaments. But how unlike a silk-worm 
in manners and customs, habits and tastes ! 
He fastens upon his brother animals, and 
does not leave them until they become a 
little lighter than before ; and one particular 
kind, the horse-leech, when he can get access 
to another particular kind, the medicinal- 
leech, makes little ceremony with him, but 
sucks him in whole. It is not on the battles 
of the leeches, however, that we would lec- 
ture, nor on their medico-chirurgical manage- 
ment ; what we desire is, to pay a little 
attention to two or three oddities about 
leeches ; oddities which are, perhaps, not 
generally known to leech-users, but which 
are none the less odd for that. 

The first oddity relates to the mode of fish- 
ing. If what we read about the Brienne leech 
fishing is to be relied on, then do we, most 
certainly, not envy the leech fishers. The 
country about La Brienne is very dull and 
uninteresting; and the people look very 
miserable—as they well may do. Walking 
about in that district, you are pretty certain 
to meet, here and there, with a man, pale, 
and straight-haired, wearing a woollen cap 
on his head, and having his legs and arms 
bare. He walks along the borders of a marsh,. 
among the spots left dry by the surrounding 
waters, but particularly wherever the vege- 
tation seems to preserve the subjacent soil 
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| undisturbed. This man—woe-begone aspect, 
| hollow eyes, livid lips—is a leech fisher ; and 
| from his singular gestures, you would take 
| him for a patient who had left his sick bed 
| in a fit of delirium; for you observe him, 
| every now and then, raising his legs and 
| examining them one after the other. While 
| he is moving about on his slimy pleasure 
| ground, the leeches attach themselves to his 
legs and feet: he feels their presence by their 
| bite, and he picks them off his legs one by 
one. The leeches are sometimes found by 
him, also, revelling in the verdant mud, or 
| swimming about, or clustering about the 
| roots of the bulrushes and sea-weeds, or shel- 
| tered beneath stones covered with green and 
| gluey moss ; and he keeps a sharp look-out 
for them in all these localities, The fisher 
has sometimes a kind of spear or harpoon 
with which he craftily deposits savory mor- 
sels of decayed animal matter in places 
frequented by the leeches; and when they 
| have been taken in and done for, by being 
| decoyed to this bait, they very soon find 
| themselves in a little vessel half-full of water, 
| which the fisher carries with him, whence 
they are transferred to a bag carried over his 
shoulder, which bag frequently becomes en- 
| riched with a gross of leeches in three or 
four hours. 
| All this belongs to the spring system of 
| leech fishing ; but, in the summer, matters are 
| much worse. In summer, the leeches choose 
| to disport themselves in deep water, and 


| thither the fisher must follow them. No 


| comfortable waterproofs, or oil-skins, or 
| diving-dresses ; the man strips, and in he 
| goes, to give the precious leeches an oppor- 
| tunity to fasten upon his body or legs, or 
| allow him to snatch them in any way that 
| offers ; or he sometimes sits on a frail kind of 
| raft, and looks out for the leeches which may 
happen to be floating near the surface, or which 

_ get entangled in the structure of his raft. 
Poor fellows! It is a desperate trade. 

They are constantly, more or less, in the 
| water; breathing fog, and mist, and mephitic 
| odours from the marsh: whence they are 
| often attacked with ague, catarrhs, and rheu- 
matism. Some indulge in strong liquors to 
| keep off the noxious influence. And yet, 
| liké many dirty trades in London, leech 
fishing is sedulously followed because it is 
| lucrative. Dealers or traders come round 
| occasionally, and buy up the produce of the 
| fishery; taking their departure with many 
thousand leeches in their possession. The 
dealer buys the leeches just as they present 
themselves, big and little, green and black : 
and places them in a moistened sack, which 
he fastens behind his saddle ; but he after- 
| wards sorts them into various qualities for 
the market. 

The second oddity is simply leech fattening. 
Leeches, like Smithfield cattle at Christmas, 
are fattened forthe market, to give them strong 
and lusty propensities in respect to their 
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subsequent sanguinary career. An English- 
man who visited Smyrna three or four years 
ago was surprised to find a large leech- 
fattening establishment, about a mile out of 
the town. The leeches are collected from 
marshes in the interior of Asia Minor, in the 
same manner as at Brienne, namely, every 
man his own ground-bait: the fisher stripping, 
plunging into the water, kicking and splash- 
ing to attract the attention of the leeches, and 
finally emerging studded with these black 
jewels on his naked flesh. He takes them to 
the fattening establishment, and sells them 
by weight, at so much per of (a Turkish 
weight of something less than three pounds). 
They are sorted into sizes, England being 
one of the countries which insists upon having 
fine large fat leeches. They have a good 
hearty initiatory meal, by being plunged into- 
a tub of ox-blood ; and then they are doctored, 
like gastronomists elsewhere. They are next 
weighed, and are transferred to ponds, each 
pond appropriated to a particular size or 
weight. There is a rapid brook running past 
the establishment, and a deep reservoir in 
which to store water from this brook ; these 
are for feeding nearly twenty ponds, each 
measuring about sixty feet by twenty-five, 
We may guess, therefore, that the establish- 
ment is altogether too large to be treated dis- 
respectfully. The ponds require very careful 
management; for while each must be a 
miniature marsh, muddy and slimy, the bed 
must not be so soft as to permit the 
leeches to wriggle away altogether. Talk 
top-spreading canes are planted, to protect 
the water from the summer heat; and a 
peculiar water-grass is planted also. The 
ponds are crossed by plank bridges, to facili- 
tate the supervision ; for occasional drainings 
and cleanings and beatings of the bed. The 
leeches fatten in periods varying from fifteen 
to thirty days, according to the seasons. 
When plumped up to the proper degree of 
sanguivorous beauty, they are fished up; and 
this is done in a much more rational way 
than by the original fishers. Flat boards 
with cloth nailed to the under side are 
splashed violently down upon the water ; the 
leeches swim up to see what is the matter ; 
they cling to the cloth ; the boards are taken 
up; and the leeches are gently brushed off - 
into a zinc colander or sieve. On being 
weighed, they are often found to be thrice as 
heavy as when put into the ponds. 

The third oddity introduces us to leech-tra- 
velling. Assuredly the Smyrna leeches, whose 
Asiatic career has just been noticed, are among 
the most extraordinary travellers we have 
heard of. They have to be transported many 
hundreds or thousands of miles, to the coun- 
tries where their blood-sucking services are 
required. Without moisture, a leech would 
die ; and he would as certainly die if kept in 
water which had become stagnant and impure. 
The Smyrniotes have very ingeniously re- 
solved, therefore, to prepare a special kind of 
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batter-pudding for the delectation of the 
leeches. Fine clay is ground until as im- 

Ipable as flour or tooth-powder; and is 
then mixed into a thick batter with water, so 
carefully that no little pools or cells of water 
shall be left within the mass; indeed it is 
kneaded by the naked feet of Turks and 
Greeks for a long period, until perfectly 
homogeneous. The batter or dough is put 
into tubs, like large washing tubs ; the leeches 
are tumbled in chen three thousand to each 
tub), and are carefully mixed or kneaded up, 
until the whole assemblage bears a strong 
resemblance to a huge currant-cake on its 
way to the baker’s, the black heads and tails 
doing duty as currants. A top is then fastened 
upon the tub, with a hole in the centre 
covered with a perforated tin plate. And 


{Conducted by 


The fifth oddity is perhaps the oddest of all 
—leech barometers. Whether we shall ever 
live to see the day when English weather 
can be safely predicted, the reader is at full 
liberty to decide for himself. Certainly 
there has been little progress made in this 
art hitherto. Leeches perform a portion of 
the duties of Zadkiel and Murphy, in ad- 
dition to their usual sanguinary services, 
Cowper, in the Task, asserts that leeches, 
“in point of the earliest intelligence, are 
worth all the barometers in the world ”—a 
bold assertion which the shade of Cowper 
is bound to support before the British Associ- 
ation. A clergyman, residing in France some 
years ago, was wont to employ a leech as a 
barometer. He found every morning that 
the leech occupied a position bearing a certain 





thus do the leeches travel about, immersed in | relation to the state of the weather ; and, by 
their own batter-pudding. We do not say|attentive observation, he was enabled to 
that all leeches come to England in such|arrive at certain rules in respect to this 
travelling costume: we speak only of the|relation—that when the weather was about 
extra-fattened black personages as they leave | to be serene and pleasant, the leech remained 
Smyrna. at the bottom of the vessel without the least 

The fourth oddity is leech-rivalry. Leeches|movement ; that when rain was about to 
are not allowed to have matters all their own | fall the leech mounted to the surface of the 
way. Their prescribed office is to fasten their | water, and there remained until the return 
little mouths upon human bodies, make little|of fine weather; that on the approach of 
holes, and perform a pumping pneumatic) boisterous weather the leech moved in the 


operation ; but there are rivals in the field.| water with unusual swiftness, and never | 


Leeches are precarious creatures ; they die, | ceased from this motion until the wind began 


they are occasionally obstinate, they are ex-|to blow; that on the approach of thundery | 


pensive, they are often scarce, and one conse- 
quence of all this has been, that competition 
in trade now affects leeches in the same way 
as other industrial practitioners. Not only 
are there projects for inducing leeches to 
bite, but projects for inducing small pieces of 
mechanism to bite like leeches. Some one 
has discovered that leeches when drunk will 
bite until sober ; and, therefore, when they 
show a disinclination to bite, he makes them 
drunk; he puts them into a little warm 
beer, and directly they begin to kick about, 
he takes them out, holds them in a cloth, 
applies them, and finds that they will bite 
immediately and vigorously. Thisis one of 





and rainy weather the leech remained out of 
the water for several days, appearing agitated 
and restless ; that when a frost was about to 
commence, the leech remained quiet at the 


bottom of the vessel; and that during the | 


time of snow or rain the leech fixed itself to 


the neck of the vessel, remaining at perfect | 
rest. These rules are sufficiently distinct to. | 
enable any person to test their accuracy who | 
may be disposed so to do. This theory has,, | 
however, received some awkward blows. | 
M. Bornare, a French savant, enclosed three | 


leeches in one vessel on a particular day. He 
found that so far from being barometrically 
sympathetic, one remained all day out of the 








the very few cases we have met with, of a| water, steadily affixed to the vessel ; another 
personage being more useful when drunk| was swimming about in the water; while 
than when sober. The surgeons at the Hétel|the third remained at the bottom of the 
Dieu, at Paris, are said to be a little more} vessel—a very disunited and inharmonious 
delicate in their practice: they intoxicate|state of things. Bonuet, the celebrated 
their sluggish leeches with a little warm wine | Genevese naturalist, was of opinion that, 
and water, instead of beer. whether leeches are barometers or not, they 
This soft persuasion of a leech, however,|are very sensitive thermometers; for as 
does not belong to the competition of which we | often as he applied his finger to the outside 
spoke. Such competition is exemplified in| of a bottle on the spot where a leech was 
the leech-bite lancet and the mechanical | affixed within, the leech moved, as.if affected 
leech, both of them savage and sanguinary| by the rise of temperature. But it is just 
rivals to the leech in his useful labours. The| possible that timidity (supposing a leech can 
leech-bite lancet is intended for use in localities| be timid) had more to do with the matter 
where leeches are scarce or high-priced, and | than temperature. . 
in some few cases where’ it would be really| This barometer question has not been left 
preferable toaleech. The mechanical leech is| altogether in the hands of men of past days. 
a more pretentious and ambitious affair,) Mr. Attree, formerly house-surgeon to the 
since it competes with the leech and the} Middlesex Hospital, communicated a paper 
cupper at the same time. to the Lancet, three or four years ago, in 
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| lies motionless at the bottom of the glass 


| it.rains either before or after noon, the leech 
| is found to have crept up to the top of its 
| lodging, and there it remains until the weather | 
| issettled. Third. If we are to have wind, 
_ the poor prisoner gallops through its limpid 


| covered with linen rag. 
| changed once a week in summer, and once a 








A BORDER OF 


virtue of the leech, and laid down the fol- 


| lowing as the rules to which his observations 
had led him relating thereto :—First. If the 


weather prove serene and beautiful, the leech 


rolled together in a spiral form. Second. If 





habitation with unceasing swiftness, and sel- 
dom rests until the wind begins to blow hard. 
Fourth. If a remarkable storm of thunder 
and rain is to succeed, the leech remains 
for some days before almost continually 
out of water, and manifests uncommon 
uneasiness by its violent throes and convul- 
sive movements. Fifth. In frost, as in clear 
and summer weather, the leech lies con- 


| stantly at the bottom ; while during snow, as 


in rainy weather, it pitches its dwelling on 
the mouth of the vessel. These rules corres- 
pond tolerably well with those recorded by 
the clergyman in France, and are on that 
account all the more worthy of notice. Mr. 


| Attree states, that his observations were 


made on a leech kept in a common two-ounce | 
phial, three-fourths filled with water, and | 
The water was 


fortnight in winter. Mr. Attree throws out 
a curious query—as the leech may be in some 
way atlected . the electrical state of the 
atmosphere ; as this electrical state is known 
to be closely connected with meteorological 
changes; and as it may also be in some way 
connected with the production of cholera, 
influenza, fever, and epidemics—is it not at 


| least possible that the leech might, by its 


strange movements, give some intimation of 
the approach of that state of the atmosphere 
during which epidemic diseases are likely to 
occur? Should this be so, even in a very 
slight degree, the leech would at once rise to 
an important position in society—he would 
be not only a surgeon, but a physician skilled 
in diagnosis. 

But of all the persons who have placed any 
faith in leech-barometry, and have shown the 
intensity of their faith by the patient manage- 
ment of experiments, commend us to Dr. Mer- 
ryweather. His Tempest Prognosticator is 
the proof of his faith. Imagine a circular 
pyramidal apparatus, about a yard in dia- 
meter, and somewhat more than this in 
height, presenting a bright array of. polished 
mahogany, and silver, and brass. This is the 
Tempest Prognosticator. The illustrious 
Jenner, it appears, was a believer in leech- 
barometry; he wrote a few rhyming lines on 
the Signs of Rain, among which were; 


“ The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison.” 


Jenner, and Cowper, and other writers, sug- 
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| which he stoutly maintained the prophetic | gested to Dr. Merryweather the making of 


apparatus to register the movements of the 
leech; and thus originated The Prognosti- 
eator. If we admit that, before stormy and 
thundery weather, the leech mounts to the 
top of his bottle, the question comes how to 
mark and register his movements. There are 
twelve leeches in twelve bottles ranged in a 
circle ; there are small metallic tubes in the 
necks of the bottles; there is a kind of little 
mouse-trap of whalebone in the tube; and 
there are a bell and a register connected with 
the trap. The leech, in wriggling himself 
through the tube, unwittingly rings the bell, 
and makes a register of his progress. Dr. 
Merryweather speaks in very high terms of 
the certainty with which any storm is pre- 
ceded by an ascensive motion of the leeches 
to the tops of their respective bottles, 
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Havine said something, in a former 
number, of Varna, the principal commercial 
emporium of Bulgaria, and sympathised with 
the poor peasants, who come trudging with 
their waggons through the mud that obstructs 
the Land-Gate ot the city, to be fleeced by the 
cunning and oppressed by the strong,* we 
shall go out into the country and look at the 
details of agriculture. Even in our civilised 
western countries there is nothing so difficult 
to teach as the use of a new plough, or a 
patent winnowing machine ; not because there 
is anything mysterious in the thing itself, but 
because the will to learn is wanting in men 
who have inherited the routine of centuries, 
We must not be surprised, therefore, that 
although since Bulgaria has been more 
liberally administered, the production of 
grain has greatly increased, the system of 
cultivation has remained unchanged from 
the most ancient times. The surface of 
the ground is rather scratched than furrowed 
by the plough, to which, nevertheless, as 
many as eight pairs of buffaloes or oxen are 
sometimes yoked. If the field chosen for 
sowing has been a long time uncultivated, a 
still greater number ot horned cattle is 
employed. To the plough a long shaft is 
attached, supported by sixteen wheels ; the 
first pair of buffaloes is fastened near the 
plough ; the other pairs are fastened between 
the wheels, each guided bya boy ; the peasant 
stands upon the ploughshare, which is broader 
and sharper than that used in Europe. 

The agriculturist is free to choose in the 
vast plains of his country the fields most 
fitting to receive the seed. These fields, with 
some few exceptions, belong to the govern- 
ment, which permits their use to whoever 
wishes to sow; of course, with the tacit under- 
standing, that it is entitled to atithe. In 
this way the condition of the peasantry 
would be very happy, if it were not for 


* See page 373 of the current volume. 
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the vexations of the subaltern authorities 
and the extortions of the traders, who 
affect to represent the merchants of Con- 
stantinople. Although the greater part of 
the lands is devoted to the growth of wheat, 
several vineyards have been planted. The 
best wines are those of Widdin, Nicropolis, 
Sistova, and Varna. The Bulgarians make 
annually more than twenty thousand gallons 
of alcoholic liquor, besides importing brandy 
and rum from abroad. The a tree 
is cultivated with success only in the district 
of Widdin, where the silk-worm spins to good 
purpose ; for the annual exports thence are 
nearly thirty thousand okes (an oke is about 
two pounds thirteen ounces avoirdupois) of 
raw silk ; chiefly into Austria. 

A vast portion of the open country is 
either entirely neglected, and abandoned 
to the growth of thistles, or is allowed to 
remain in fallow for many years. As in 
Wallachia, the fertile plains are divided by 
great forests, which, if properly administered, 
might produce a great revenue. But, although 
the government is the owner of the whole, it 
allows the oak, the beech, the ash, and the | 
elm to grow until they choke one another. 
There is no Commission of Woods and 
Forests. It is no one’s interest to pro- 
tect the trees from destruction; and it is 
really a marvel that the fires, which the 
charcoal-makers light at various points, do 
not oftener destroy in a single day what _ 

e 


ture has taken an age to produce. 
woodmen go into the forests and choose trees 
to cut down at random; and the peasants 
often fell for firewood =, oaks fit for the 


construction of navies. They even make war 
on the finest trees by preference, because 
they have heard that some day this careless 
state of things may end, and they wish to 
destroy as far as possible everything that 
might tempt a government to show itself; 
for they always identify government with 
forced labour. Those who cut wood for sale 
are obliged to have a firman, which forbids 
them, however, under severe penalties, to 
carry any kind of wood to the Russian ports. 

The forests of Bulgaria are not without 
dangers. Wolves and bears, and wild-boars 
are frequently met with. On the other hand, 
those who have arms procure roebucks, and 
hares, which they send to the towns for sale. 
Many kinds of winged game are also found 
either among the trees or on the borders of 
the lakelets that here and there occur. In 
the neighbourhood of the villages the tra- 
veller is apprised of the presence of habi- 
tations by the sight of immense numbers 
of poultry. The pasturage of the country 
is excellent for buffaloes, oxen, goats, sheep 
and horses. Mules, asses, and pigs are rare. 
The commonest kind of cattle is the buffalo, 
which is the most useful as a beast of 
burthen, gives most milk, and costs least to 
feed. It is estimated that there are two 
millions of buffaloes and one million of oxen| 
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in Bulgaria. Many thousands are annually 
exported to Hungary. 

The wool produced by the flocks of sheep 
is bought, even before the shearing time, by 
the agents of the government for the Impe- 
rial manufactory at Selimno. These agents, 
however, take up more than is wanted, in 
order to sell the remainder secretly to the 
merchants of Adrianople, with whom they 
have made a previous agreement. The re- 
mainder of the yield is bought by the cloth 
manufacturers of Turnova and Schumla. In 
the latter town carpets are made of inferior 
quality; but strong, with good colours 
and designs. In the former town, is made 
a good quantity of the coarse cloth, called 
soukno, used by the peasants, both of 
Bulgaria and Roumelia, for their garments. 
Three-quarters of the wool produced are of | 
good quality and white; but the other quarter 
is very inferior and black. One-third only of . | 
the whole yield is of middling length. At 
Schumla there is a hide-tannery for home 
consumption. Untanned hides are exported 
always with the horns on, either to Constan- 
tinople or to Hungary via Routchuk and 
the Dentin. We may add that, in general, 
the arts and trades are little developed in 
Bulgaria. At Schumla, however, some copper 
work is produced, and at Gabrova they make 
knives and other household utensils with 
iron in a very coarse and simple way. 

In the various lakes of Bulgaria, and 
along the shores of the Danube, great quan- 
tities of fish, of various sizes and excellent 
quality, are caught. Every one is free both 
to fish and to catch leeches, which abound in 
the ponds and marshes. A great trade is 
carried on in these valuable articles ; but, 
although any one may take and use them, 
they cannot be sold or exported but by one 
person, who has bought a monopoly, Through- 
out the Ottoman empire the trade in leeches 
is farmed in the same manner. Seventy or 
eighty quintals of leeches are exported every 

ear. 

F A considerable portion of the internal 
commerce of this curious province is carried 
on at fairs that take place three times a year, 
in April, May, and July, at Bazarzick, 
Giouma, Schumla, and Karassan. The most 
important is that of Giouma, a town situated 
in the neighbourhood of Razgrad, at some 
hours’ distance from Routchuk. It is estimated 
that fifty thousand pounds’ worth of merchan- 
dise were sold at this fair in May, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. The most common 
articles offered for sale are woollen cloths, 
cotton or linen cloths, dyes, grocery, steel 
blades, arms, worked steel, tissues of gold or 
silver, furs, horses and horn cattle. Great 
numbers of German merchants repair to this 
place by way of Routchuk. 

However, as may easily be supposed, there 
exist great obstacles, in the internal adminis- 
tration of Bulgaria, to the proper develop- 
ment of commerce. No care, moreover, has 
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been taken to improve or to create roads.| The social condition of the Bulgarian people 
In summer, it is true, communications are | has undergone a considerable change of late, 
tolerably easy; for the soil, which is in|in consequence of the removal of certain ob- 
great part clayey, is sufficiently hard to |stacles that existed to their progress. History 

| allow of the passage of waggons, and the | will have a very interesting task, when it un- 
plains are open, or only divided by slight | dertakes todescribe the steps by which nations 

| swells and easy valleys. But when winter | whose existence had almost been forgotten 
comes on, travelling is difficult in all places ;| began to re-appear upon the scene. Since 
| and, in some, perfectly impossible. All trade | the Zanzimat education has begun to spread 
| is stopped during five months, and the inha-| its blessings throughout all the provinces of 
bitants of each village sink into a sort of|the Turkish empire, in which were to be 
marmot state of existence, without news of|found races capable of receiving it. Some 
the rest of the world, When spring appears, | rich Bulgarians have recently established at 

_ and the vast expanses of mud by which they | Constantinople a college and a printing-oflice, 
are surrounded dry in the sun that peers|from which issues a political and literary 
over the Palkans, they are revived, as it were, | journal, the object of which is to introduce 
to activity ; and learn, in the shape of con-|ideas of civilisation into Bulgaria. The 
fused rumours, what changes have taken|towns of Hellenic origin have received an 

| place that may affect them ; who claims them | impulse from other quarters, so that there is 
as subjects ; who has fought or negotiated to} a general development which cannot but pro- 

| keep or acquire the right of property over | duce its fruits at no distant period. 

| them. The Bulgarians by their nature are not so 

Many proposals have been made, hitherto | well fitted to receive civilisation, or, rather, 
without effect, to open one or two good}to work it out themselves, as many neigh- 
roads through the country. The one that) bouring families; for example, the Walla- 
seems to be most wanted, is between Rout-|chians and Servians. At least, this is the 
chuk and Varna, which would prodigiously |-impression produced by their conduct of late 
shorten the communication between Tran-| years. They are good, humane, and econo- 
sylvania, Hungary, Servia, and the whole of| mical; and, perhaps, the most industrious of 
Central Europe, with the Black Sea. The|all the Christian peoples of the east; but 
Danube, which looks so well in maps, is a| they appear to be inclined to submission, and 
false friend. Its mouth is often stopped up,|to the fear of power by whomsoever pos- 
and during a great portion of the year its|sessed. However, some observers, who had 
waters are frozen. In some mild winters | opportunities of watching them during their 








navigation is possible; but it often happens | partial insurrections in eighteen hundred and 
that traders, lured on by the appearance of | forty-one and in eighteen hundred and fifty, 
fine weather, have been caught with perish-|say that, under cover of their apparent sim- 


able cargoes in the ice, and have remained | plicity, there still remains a good deal of the 





locked up for a long period, to their great 
discomfort and detriment. Many captains 
and merchants, therefore, cease all specu- 
lation as soon as the bad season begins ; 
commerce languishes, and a great part of the 
year is lost. We have before us a table of| 
the freezing of the Danube from the winter of 
1836-37 to the winter of 1850-51. In 1849-50 
the waters froze on the fourth of December, 
and remained bound until the twenty-third 
of March. In 1836-37 the river froze only for 
twenty days, from the seventh to the twenty- 
eighth of February. In 1842, 1845, and 1850 
it did not freeze at all. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that nothing is more uncertain than the 
character of the Danube during the winter 
months. It was once proposed to dig a canal 
from Tschernavoda to Kostenji, where geo- 





graphers well acquainted with maps used to 


fierce and warlike spirit that distinguished 
their ancestors a thousand years ago. As a 
rule they are fond of pleasure and recreation. 
In Bulgaria Proper all the popular songs are 
sentimental or jovial. The members of the 
same family, it is true, who inhabit Macedonia, 
have adopted the heroic songs of the Servians. 

The Turkish government is not without 
sagacity in adapting its forms of administra- 
tion to the various nations under its rule. 
Bulgaria is now divided into two great 
pashalics; that of Widdin and that of 
Silistria. Each is administered by a Mushir 
or Pacha of three tails, who has under his 
orders two Mirmadars, or Pachas of two tails. 
Next in authority to these are the Mudirs, 
or Ayanis, or lieutenants, one to each district. 
The Mushir of Widdin lives in that city. 
We believe the office is still held by the 








place an ancient bed of the Danube ; but it| famous Hussein Pacha, who commanded the 
was found that a range of hills of some| regular troops of the Sultan on the day of 
height would have to be tunnelled. The|the destruction of the Janissaries. He has 
plan now most in favour, and which will pro-| many of the qualities of the old Turk ; but, 
bably be carried out in better times, is that| by long intercourse with Europeans, has 
of a railroad from Routchuk to Varna. All| acquired many of their ideas. The Pacha of 
the provinces of that eastern part of the| Silistria has recently fixed his residence at 
world seem destined, in this century, to see} Routchuk, because the Austrian steamer 
a return of the commercial activity and| from Vienna stops at that city to unload its 
splendour which once distinguished them. ‘ cargo for the interior of Bulgaria, 














The districts administered by the Mudirs 
are subdivided into several cantons, under 
the orders of a Boulu-bashi, or chief of a 
picket of soldiers, who keep the peace and 


enforce the orders of the government. In 
each city where there is a Pacha or a Mudir 
there is a Kadi, or Judge, and a Mufti, or chief 
of the clergy, who administer justice inde- 
pendently one of the other. The Zanzimat 
also instituted a municipal council, the 
Soura, presided over by the Pacha, or Mudir, 
and consisting of the Kadi, the Mufti, the 
local treasurer, the Cogia-bashi, or Mayor, 
and two other primates of the place. It is 
before this council that all serious cases of 
dispute and all appeals are brought. 

The people of Bulgaria cannot be said to 
be heavily taxed, and seldom offer any kind 
of resistance to regular demands. The imposts 
are direct and indirect. Each canton pays a 
tax, the total amount of which is fixed by 
the government ; whilst the primates, in the 
case at least of the Christians, determine 
how much each family must contribute. The 
same system is pursued in most of the 
European provinces of the Ottoman empire. 
Each district is assessed in a lump, and the 

ople divide the responsibility as they choose. 
fn Bulgaria the quota of each family varies 
from twelve shillings to four pounds per 
annum. It is probable that the division is 
made fairly ; for the primates are chosen by 
universal suffrage. The Cogia-bashi is also 
chosen amongst the Rayahs ; and he, with the 
two primates, are responsible for the whole of 
the tribute. He acts, also, as a sort of justice 
of the peace, or rather arbitrator, among the 
Christians, whose disputes are never carried 
before the Turkish authorities, unless it has 
been found impossible to come to an under- 
standing in this primary court. 

We have already mentioned the insufficiency 
of the port of Varna. It will be interesting 
at this moment to say something of the other 
maritime cities of Bulgaria and Roumelia. 
Nearly all of them were originally Greek 
colonies, and some have nearly preserved 
their ancient names. Others bear modern 
names, either Turkish or Greek. A little 
while ago it would have been thought ex- 
tremely important to determine accurately, 
by elaborate researches, the agreement of 
ancient and modern geography. But, although 
it is not good entirely to despise these studies, 
we may safely omit to notice the anxious and 

inful process by which Histriopolis has 

n identified with Kara Kerman, or Ana- 
dolkioi with Tomis, the place of exile in which 
Ovid expiated his mysterious fault. 

Koustenji, the first town south of the 
Danube, is the chief place of the district of 
Dobritza. It contains about three thou- 
sand souls, of which five hundred are 
Greek Rayahs. It is built upon a creek 
visited by a few ships that take in cargoes of 
wheat and wool for Constantinople. In 
winter the sea is nearly always stormy in 
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that neighbourhood, and the shore, bristling 
with rocks, is the scene of frequent ship- 
wrecks of vessels which venture to leave the 
Danubian ports in the bad season, When 
M. Vréto visited the place in the month of 
August, the air was chill, and a violent north 
wind blew. During the long and severe 
winter the inhabitants suffer much from the 
cold ; their huts being ill built, and wood 
being dear on account of the distance of the 
forests. The airis healthy, but water is rare, 
and of inferior quality. There are no kitchen 
gardens, and all the country about is arid. 
It is not until late in the spring that flocks of 
sheep appear on the pasturages, and the fields 
become green with the rising crops of wheat 
or barley. 

Mangallia is now inhabited entirely b 
Moslems, in number not exceeding a thousand, 
The Aga, who resides there, has several vil- 
lages under his jurisdiction, all inhabited by 
Turks, who trade exclusively in grain. The 
port is a great inlet, ill protected from the 
north winds, and shipwrecks are common, 
not only in winter, but even in summer, on 
account of the fogs which suddenly appear, 
and envelope the vessels, which are carried 
by violent currents upon the coast. 

Kavarna is inhabited by five hundred 
Christian Ottoman subjects, and some Greeks 
and Ionians, Vessels may take refuge in its 
road from the north wind, and it is visited 
by a few regular traders. It is under the 
jurisdiction of the Ayani of Balzick, which 
lies a league and a half to the south. Its po- 
sition is strong, and there was formerly there 
a fortress built by the Turks when they con- 
quered Bulgaria, and taken after a sanguinary 
assault by King Ladislaus of Hungary. Be- 
fore eighteen hundred and forty it was a mi- 
serable village, and inhabited by a few Turks ; 
since the free exportation of grain it has 
made rapid progress on account of the safety 
of its road, which is better protected than that 
of Varna. In eighteen hundred and fifty this 
road presented a most animated appearance, 
for a whole fleet of merchantmen from Braila 
and Galatz were compelled to take refuge 
there from a violent tempest. It is princi- 
pally visited by Greek ships, although only 
one-sixth of its population of three thousand 
is Christian. Every year in the month of 
June a small fair is held ina plain near Bal- 
zick, for the sale of horses, cattle, and sheep. 
In the neighbourhood are many vineyards, 
studded with fruit-trees, among which the 
principal are the quince and the cherry. In- 
deed the cherries of Balzick are quite famous, 
and so also isits honey. A few fish are 
caught in the offing. The air and the water 
are good; and, although the winter is very 
severe, it is probable that Balzick before long 
will have become a very important place, the 
rival of Varna, which lies six leagues to the 

south-west, 
Passing over the last-mentioned city, which 
we have already described, we come to Mes- 
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sembria, which has preserved its ancient 


name. It lies east of Varna, near Ca 

Emona. It has frequently been mentioned in 
history, but is now a small place of three 
thousand inhabitants, two-thirds of whom 
are Christians. It trades in wine and fire- 
wood brought from the neighbouring forests, 
| but by port is little frequented, being ex- 

sed. 

Achelon, further to the south, is almost 
entirely inhabited by Christians, to the num- 
| ber of four thousand. The people, especially 
| the women, speak Greek. There are two 
schools, one on the Lancasterian principle, 
and the other specially devoted to the Greek 
| classics, to history, and geography. The 
| entrance of the port is very difficult for large 
| vessels, on account of the shallows and hidden 
| rocks strewed in front of it. Many wrecks 
take place every year on account of the 
imprudence of foreign masters, who generally 
| are quite ignorant of these parts. It is 
| frequented, in genera], only by small coasters. 
A great many turbot are caught there, and 
| also small mackerel, which are preserved, 
_ salted im barrels, for the Constantinople 
market. Some excellent wine is also ex- 
| ported. 

Next comes Sozopolis, which possesses the 
| best road in all the Black Sea, being protected 
on every side except the north. During the 
| winter, vessels come in by hundreds for 
| refuge, and the city assumes quite an ani- 


| mated appearance. The regular trade is in 


| wine, firewood, and charcoal. It is men- 
tioned by the historian, John Cantacuzena, 
| as a great, well-peopled city, but now con- 
| tains only about two thousand Greek rayahs. 
| The most celebrated port of Roumelia, in 

the Black Sea, is that of Bourgas, situated at 
| the bottom of a deep gulf, overlooked on the 
north side by the termination of the Balkan 
range. Large vessels may cast anchor in the 
a Since eighteen hundred and forty-eight 
it has been made a station for the Austrian 
steamers which come from Constantinople in 
ten hours. All the export trade of the 
north-east parts of Roumelia is carried on by 
way of Bourgas, which exports wheat, barley, 
maize, wool, tallow, butter, cheese, and other 
productions of the country; among which, 
ove of the principal articles is rose-water. 
As for import trade, there is scarcely any. 
Two thousand of the inhabitants are Mos- 
lems, and the remaining thousand are Greeks, 
some rayabs and some free. The latter have 
a church, of which the priest keeps an 
elementary school. The Turks also have a 
school, a mosque, and a bath, to which the 
Christians are allowed to go. The environs 
of the city are well cultivated, and covered 
with vineyards. Clay, for making pipe 
bowls, is excavated and sent to the manufac- 
turers of Constantinople and Adrianople. 
The climate is not healthy on account of the 
marshes in the neighbourhood. The inha- 
bitauts who get fevers go for cure to some 
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hot baths at a place called Litzia, situated at 


a distance of two hours, in the midst of a 
vast plain. The bath-house formerly stood 
alone, and visitors were obliged to erect 
temporary huts, or to sleep in their covered 
waggons. At present, however, a little cara- 
vanserai has been established, together with 
a bakal or general grocery shop. The pre- 
sence of carbonate of soda gives a peculiar 
quality to the waters. 

We have thought that these slight details 
would be interesting at the present moment 
when public attention has been particularly 
drawn to the western coast of the Blac 
Sea, and when the ports and cities which 
we have thus summarily described, are now 
receiving the visits of a British squadron. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


Prizes are now being offered to the pupils 
at training schools in several English counties 
for the purpose of promoting a knowledge of 
the art of conveying sound instruction in 
common things, to the children of the working 
classes. Inthe movement that has thus been 
set on foot by Lord Ashburton, the whole 
English public claims to participate ; the need 
of much more sense in schvol teaching, and 
even (with reverence be it said) in university 
systems, is so —_ obvious, that Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s suggestion has gone off like a gun in a 
rookery and has set every quill flying. 

Doctor Quemaribus declares to ail friends 
and parents in his private circle, that his 
school is exempt from the prevailing attack. 
Public opinion seizes upon schools, now, like 
an epidemic and, as is the way with epidemics, 
fastens with most severity on those that 
happen to be in a bad condition. Dr. Q. 
pronounces his own school to be intact, for 
does he not give object-lessons to his junior 
boys, does he not provide lectures on che- 
mistry for all the boys, does he not teach 
the elders botany? I, for my own part, 
do not agree with Dr. Quemaribus in his 
opinion of the state of his own kingdom 
at Verbumpersonale College. I have the 
highest respect for that distinguished LL.D. 
I know, too, that he is a good, earnest man, and 
that the boys he turns out do him credit. They 
possess much knowledge though they are not 
well educated—for to know much and to be 
well educated are two perfectly distinct things 
—and they are gentlemen. They leave school 
with a respect for their teacher, and they 
grow up excellent people. When the hairs 
of Dr. Quemaribus shall have become white, 
and when his voice of power shall have become 
weak and thin, there shall collect together 
stalwart men, tradesmen and merchants, 
quick lawyers and slow divines, and shall dine 
in his honour, and acknowledge him their 
friend, present plate to him, and comfort him 
with words of generous and loving recogni- 
tion. He will deserve all they may say of 
him or do for him. There isa legion of quack 
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educators in the land, but the principal of} said that if he did know of such a school, it is 
Verbumpersonale College is not one of them. | quite possible that he might entertain a low 
There are thousands of fine-hearted and | opinion of it, for a reason that will be made 
full-headed Quemaribuses in all ranks of the | evident by the crotchet next and first to be 
scholastic profession. I believe, in my heart, | detailed. 
that as there is not a happier or nobler} Crotchet the First. Concerning plans of 
occupation in the world than that of develop-|teaching. Nobody has any right to impose 
ing the minds that are to work in the next | his plan of teaching on his neighbour. There 
generation, so, there are in this country very | is no method that may call itself the method 








many good men now occupied in teaching 
children conscientiously and with exceeding 
care. 

Yet, upon this subject of teaching I have 
long had crotchets of my own, of which Dr. 
Quemaribus and many other clever men used 
to declare to me that they were purely theo- 
retical, that they were quite impossible of 
execution. Every practical man would tell 
me so. Every practical man did tell me so. 
“My dear fellow,” said Quemaribus, “it is a 
very pretty amusement to plan model school 
systems, but you don’t know the difficulties 
with which we have to contend. There is not 
time for all you would have done, and you 
set out with a wrong notion of the nature of 
a boy. Your method never could be worked.” 
“Doctor,” I said, “by the thunder of Jove, 
and by the whistle of the steam engine, I'll 
try.” “Then,” said the doctor, “if you 
mean that, seriously, you are mad. Every 
man will say so when he sees you lay your 
bread and butter down to make a harlequin’s 
leap out of one profession into another—out 
of a business you understand into one of 
which, permit me to say, you know nothing 
whatever. And how will you try ? Where will 
you go?” “Twill go into some town where 
there are a great many people, and say 
plainly: Thus I desire to teach. There may be 


me, Thus I desire my children to be taught.” 

I carried out that scheme and met with | 
the result that I expected. After two years | 
of school-keeping, during which I put my 
crotchets to a full and severe test, I left in a 
town, which I had entered as a stranger, some 
of the best friends I have ever made or ever 


shall make. I left there, also, children whom | 


I never shall forget, by whom too I hope| 


never to be forgotten. Moreover, I did not 
lose money by the venture ; in a commercial 
sense, the experiment succeeded to my perfect 
satisfaction. 

When it is possible to add a demonstration 
to a theory, it ought to be done, and it would 
certainly be unjust towards the little crotchets 


| 


of education. There is only one set of right 
principles, but there may be ten thousand 
plans. Every teacher must work for himself 
as every man of the world works for himself, 
There is for all men in society only one set 
of right principles, yet you shall see a thou- 
\sand men in one town all obeying them, 
‘although all in conduct absolutely differ 
from one another. They will present among 
themselves the widest contrasts, and yet 
every one may be prospering and making 
friends. Thompson talks little, avoids com- 
| pany, sticks to a few good friends, and does 
his work in a snug corner. Wilson speaks 
freely and cheerily, delights in associating 
with his fellows, and works with a throng of 
helping hands about him. Jackson is nervous, 
fidgety, and constitutionally irritable; he 
|does his duty, though, and gains his end, 
| Robson, on the contrary, is of an easy temper, 
| lets a worry rest, and never touches it when 
he comes near; he does his duty, too, and 
‘gains his end, But, let the shy Thompson 
‘undertake to make his way in the world by 
being, like Wilson, sociable and jolly ; and he 
| will make himself contemptible by clumsy 
| efforts, and the end of them will be a dismal 
| failure. In the school, as in the world, a man 
must be himself if he would have more than a 


| Spurious success: he must be modelled upon 


a dozen who will answer, fanciful as you think | 


nobody. The schoolmaster should read books 
of education, and he may study hard to reason 
out for himself by their aid, if he can, what are 
the right principles to go upon. A principle 
that he approves, he must adopt ; but, another 
man’s plan that he approves, he must assimi- 
late to the nature of his own mind and of his 
own school before he can adopt it. Even his 
school he must so manage that it shall admit 
of great variety of plan within itself, and 
suffer him so to work in it as to appeal in 
the most effective way to the mind of each 
one of the scholars, 

The practical suggestion that arises from 
this crotchet, is, that each teacher should take 
pains not to make an abstraction of himself; 
but to throw the whole of his individuality 





that I here wish to set forth if I did not (as 
in truth I can) make evident that they are 
something more to me than idle fantasies. 
At the same time, let nobody interpret any- 
thing here said as a puff composed during 
the Christmas holidays for the replenishing | 
of anybody’s forms ; the writer’s occupation | 
as a schoolmaster is over, he has now no 


into his work; to think out for himself a 
system that shall be himself; that shall be 
animated by his heart and brain, naturally 
and in every part; that shall beat as it were 
with his own pulse, breathe his own breath, 
and, in short, be alive. 

Crotchet the Second 


- Upon the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher. 


He may be mild or 











school and takes no pupils, nor can he name| sharp, phlegmatic or passionate, gentle or 
any school in this country that is carried on! severe, he may thrash or not thrash—but I 
according to his plan. Furthermore let it be| would rather he did not thrash. As men 
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differ and must differ, so must teachers, so! maintained by constant and habitual study. 
must schools, But, no man can be a good} The most learned teacher ought incessantly 
teacher who is a cut and dried man without | to read and think, so that he may be on each 
any particular character: his individuality | topic as full-minded as he should be when he 
must be strongly marked. He should be, | proposes to give lessons toa child. The good 
of course, a man of unimpeachable integrity, | teacher must be devoted to his work ; if he 
detesting what is base or mean, dnd beyond | want pleasure and excitement he must find 
everything hating a lie. He should have | them in the schoolroom and the study. For 
pleasure in his work, be fond of children,|it is only when his teaching gives great 
and not think of looking down upon them, | pleasure to himself, that it can give any 
but put faith—and that is a main point which | pleasure whatever to his pupils. The parent 
many teachers will refuse to uphold—put/ must not grudge to a worthy teacher the 
faith in the good spirit of childhood. He|most liberal reward that lies within his 
must honour a child or he cannot educate it,|means. It is not to be supposed that any 
though he may cram many facts into its head. | large body of men can be induced to devote 


It is essential also to the constitution of a 
good teacher that, whatever his character 
may be, he shall not be slow. Children are 
not so constituted as to be able to endure 
slowness patiently. He must also not be 
destitute of imagination, for he will have 
quick imaginations to develop and to satisfy. 
Furthermore it is essential that he should 
deeply feel the importance of his office, and 
utterly disdain to cringe to any parent, or to 
haggle for the price of services that no money 
can fairly measure. In all that I here say, I 
speak with direct reference to schools for the 
children of those people who are well to do 
in the world, and can afford to support the 
kind of teacher they desire. Schools of that 
kind ought to be in the hands of men trained 
long and carefully in many studies, Assistant 
teachers should be men qualified to aid, by 
undertaking, each a single branch of study in 
which they have obtained perfection ; but the 
head of a school should carry its brains and 
be, as nearly as he may be, versed in all its 
business. It is not for him to teach a speciality 
but to command respect by the breadth 
of his attainments, to link all parts of his 
plan together, and unite them in the boys’ 
minds into one great whole. He should add 
to his classical knowledge an acquaintance 
with, at the very least, two modern languages ; 
he should know how to account for, and to 
make comprehensible to boys, the reasonings 
of mathematics ; he should have studied and 
be able to teach, the history of the world as a 
whole ; he should be well read in books of 
travel, and have a full elementary knowledge 
of the entire circle of the sciences. He should 
be well read in the literature of several coun- 
tries and of his own day ; he should study the 
political and social movements that are going 
on about him, and employ even the news of 
the day in his teaching, by applying it to 
school knowledge and school knowledge to it. 
He should be able to bring every study into 
visible subservience to the best and com- 
monest aims of life, showing the children at 
once how to think and how to make all 
acquired knowledge available and helpful 
in their daily work. 
much for one man; but it is not too much 
for one man and a@ library. The proper 
breadth of cultivation given, depth must be 





themselves heart and soul to an_ ill-paid 
profession, which demands peculiar talents 
and expensive training, with a toil both in 
preparation and in action that can never be 
remitted. 

Crotchet the Third. Of the child taught. 
There is no fault of character in boy or girl 
that cannot be destroyed or rendered harm- 
less, if right treatment be applied to it in 
time ; that is to say, within the first twelve 
years. We inherit tempers and tendencies 
which sometimes, when they are neglected, 
bring us to harm. The bent of character is 
settled before birth. Anything cannot be made 
of any boy or girl, but something can be made 
of every child, which shall be satisfactory, and 
good, and useful, The tendency that would, 
under a course of neglect or bad management, 
produce out of a cross infant a self-willed and 
dogged man, may be so managed as to de- 
velop into firmness tempered with right 
judgment. Mismanagement at home hinders 
good management at school, and, for a genera- 
tion or two, that difficulty will hurt the opera- 
tion of the best school systems. There belong, 
however, to the spirit of childhood and youth, 
qualities through which a true-hearted appeal 
is sure of a true-hearted reception. Children 
are good, and they are so created by Divine 
Wisdom, as to be wonderfully teachable. They 
are, however, also so created as to require free 
action and movement, to be incapable of sus- 
taining long-continued mental exertion, to be 
restless, It is not in the constitution of a child 
to sit day after day for three or five consecutive 
hours upon aform, If the schoolmaster sub- 
ject children to unnatural conditions, and 
Nature assert herself in any boy or girl more 
visibly than discipline admires, the teacher 
not the child is then in fault, and it is he or 
she—if any one—who should stand in the 
corner, do an imposition, or be whipped. 
It is only possible to teach a child well, while 
accommodating one’s ways humbly to the 
ways of Nature. 

Crotchet the Fourth, On the constitution 
of aschool. Since there is no such thing as 
a plan universal for all teachers ; since each 


All this may be too/} school should maintain its own individuality ; 


since a school of which the plan is an abstrac- 
tion is a dead school ; I can only express my 
notions on this subject by explaining what 











sort of a crotchet my own notion of school- 
keeping was, and how it answered. Let me 
be at the same time careful to reiterate, that I 
do not propose it as a nostrum, but that, on the 
contrary, I should hold cheaply the wit of any 
one who copied it exactly in practice. I 
only want my principles adopted—nothing 
more. One notion of mine was, that if chil- 
dren could be interested really in their studies 
—as they can be—so long as they were treated 
frankly and led by their affections, the work 
of education could be carried on entirely | 
without punishment. I had been, as a boy, 
to many schools, and knew how dread begot 
deception, and we were all made, more or less, 
liars by the cane. Even our magnanimity 
consisted frequently in lying for each other, 
and obtaining for ourselves the floggings that 
impended over friends. I knew how deceits 
rotted the whole school intercourse to which 
I had myself been subject ; how teachers, made 
distrustful, showere 
falsehood ; how we cribbed our lessons, and 
were led to become sly and mean. 





mean to lay it down as a principle that 
schools should be conducted without punish- 
ment ; I can conceive a dozen kinds of men 
who would know how to do good, with a few 
floggings judiciously administered. But I was 
not one of the dozen—I should certainly 
have done harm. Corporal punishments 
being abolished, there remained few others. 
For, I uphold it as a principle that punish- 
ments which consist in the transformation of 
the schoolroom to a prison, or in treating 
studies and schoolbooks as if they were racks 
and thumbscrews—instruments of torture to 
be applied against misdoers, in the shape of 
something to write or something to learn—to 
learn, forsooth !—defeat the purposes of edu- 
cation, heap up and aggravate the disgust 
which it should be the business of a good 
teacher carefully to remove as it arises. 

I set out, therefore, with the belief that I 
could dispense wholly with punishment, if I 
could establish perfect openness of speech and 
conduct in the school. Accordingly, a little 
ceremony of signing a book was established 
on the entry of each pupil, whereby the 
signer formally promised in all dealings with 
his teacher or his companions “ to act openly 
and speak the truth.” All motive to decep- 
tion being as much as possible withdrawn, the 
strongest motive penalty could give, was put 
in the other scale ; for, it was established as a 
fundamental law that a first falsehood would be 
forgiven, but that after a second the offender 
would be required to leave the school. This 
law was taken, as it was made, in sober earnest. 
There was only one transgressor, a youth 
of fifteen, blunted in feeling by a long course 
of mismanagement. He did not remain with 
us three months. Systems, and very good 
systems too, according with the individuality 
of other teachers, would provide for cases of | 
that kind ; mine did not, It was so far faulty. 
It would suit forty-nine children out of fifty, 
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but the fiftieth would ne@J another kind of 
discipline. A little pains being taken to kee 
up the feeling, perfect openness was secured, 
and no tale-telling was possible, for every 
one told frankly his own offence. 

And that too was the case, although it was 
found in practice not quite possible to go on 
wholly without pains and penalties. At first, 
when there were half-a-dozen pupils, all went 
well; but when the number had increased, 
though all continued to go well, and the best 
spirit was shown by the children, it was not 
possible for them, gathered in groups, to 
exercise so much self-control as they might 


themselves wish, and as was necessary for a | 
The joyousness and | 
restlessness of youth, not being chilled in any | 
way, would now and then break out at incon- | 


reasonable discipline. 


venient times, and every idler was a cause of 
interruption to his neighbours. Penalties 
were therefore established. They were of the 


about accusations of/|lightest kind, and represented nothing but 


the gain or loss of credit. They would have 


I do not! been ridiculous, except in as far as they were | 
applied to children anxious to prove their 


resolution to do right. 


Rewards were established with the penal- | 


ties, and it is necessary to explain their nature 
first. I think it may be laid down as a prin- 
ciple, that the practice of urging schoolboys, 
or even young men, into fierce competition 
for a book, a medal, or a sum of money, hurts 
more than it helps, the work of earnest edu- 
cation, The true teacher ought not to give 
prominence to an unworthy motive for exer- 
tion ; only a false teacher does that, to escape, 
in an artificial way, some of the consequences 
which result from the false principles on 
which he goes to work. It was my crotchet 
to give nobody a book for being more quick- 


witted than his neighbour, but, as much as | 


possible, to set each working for his own sake, 
and to fix a common standard: not of intellect, 
but of application and attention, which each 
was to endeavour singly to attain. It was 
possible that, at the end of a half-year, every 
pupil might receive a first prize. It was cer- 
tain that, as prize or present, every one would 
receive a book, and that, although there were 
first, second, and third prizes, the difference 
between them was not to consist in money 
value. 

This was our system of penalties, by 
which alone the little state of children was 
held in sufficient check :—Whoever durin 
work time was a cause of interruption, had 
an interruption marked against him. If he 
interrupted three times, it was said that he 
lost half-a-day ; if six times, he lost the day, 
and, for the day, had nothing more to lose. 
If he chose—as he never did choose—it was 
to be supposed that, having got so far, he 
might make as much noise as he pleased 
thereafter. Gay spirits now and then in- 
dulged themselves in the luxury of two 
offences against order, stopping at the third. 
Every offence against discipline went by,the 
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name of interruption ; and we called a day, 
a ticket. At the end of the half-year, each 
pupil’s lost days were counted, and, according 
to their number, was the number of his prize. 
Within the cover of his book was pasted a 
small printed form, which, being flied up, 
cated abroad the exact intelligence that its 
owner had been present and attentive at 
school a certain number of days, absent or in- 
attentive another certain number of days, and 
had received that book as a first, second, or 
third prize. The success of this plan was 
greater than a man putting no faith in children 
might suppose, Stout boys who could pull at 
an oar with a strong arm, were not too big to 
cry, sometimes, over a lost half-day. The ages 
of the pupils ranged between eight and fifteen. 
Now and then, it Happened that some great 
event outside, such as the freezing of a pond, 
produced an irrepressible excitement. Com- 
mon restraints would not check talking and 
inattention. The punishment then introduced 
is horrible to tell:—There was no teach- 
ing. All lessons were put aside. Instead of 
extra lessons for a punishment, no lessons 
appeared to me the best mark of supreme 
displeasure. Lessons were not to be regarded 
as their pain, but as their privilege ; when 
they became too unmanageable the privilege 
was for a time withdrawn. Whatever you 
may choose to call a punishment, becomes one 
to an honest and well-meaning child, Stop- 


page of lessons checked all turbulence at} 


once, and the school looked like a dismal 
wax-work exhibition until the prohibition 
was withdrawn. 

Children are very teachable, and it is just 
as easy to excite in them, and to lead them 
by, a sense of honour and self-respect, as 
to spur them on, by promoting among them 
rivalries and jealousies, and to try to drive 
them out of mischief with a cane. 

Having explained our criminal code, let 
me describe next our ordinary constitution, 
which was from beginning to end one shock 
to the feelings of Quemaribus when I detailed | 
it to him. Children are not fond of gloom or 
ugliness, and it is not wonderful if they have 
little admiration for the customary school- 
room and its furniture. My crotchet on that 
subject, was, that the best room in the 
teacher’s house should be the schoolroom, 
and that he should do all he in reason could 
to give it a cheerful and even elegant appear- 
ance. The school of which I speak, was esta- 
blished by the seashore, and there was a very 
fine view from our schoolroom window. It 
must be confessed that there was plenty to 
look at, and sometimes certainly a ship or a 
donkey would appear at inconvenient seasons ; 
but, as we did not shut the world out from 
our teaching, there was no good reason why 
it should be shut out from our eyes, There 
was a back room used for supplementary 
purposes, but the front room was the main 
work place. I was the first tenant of the 
house, and papered it. For that schoolroom, 
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in defiance of all prejudice, and in the mad 
pursuance of my crotchet, I chose the most 
elegant light paper I could find—a glazed 
paper with a pure white ground, under a 
pattern that interfered little with the white- 
ness and delicacy of the whole effect. After 
two years of school-work in that room, it 
being always full, the paper was left almost 
without a soil. There had been a few ink- 
spots that could readily be scratched out with 
a knife, and one mishap with an inkstand, of 
which the traces were sufficiently obliterated 
with the help of a basin of cold water. 

Upon the mantelpiece were vases, which 
the children themselves kept supplied with 
flowers. The room was carpeted, and it must 
be granted that the carpet soon wore out. 
There were neat little cane chairs instead of 
forms, cheerful looking tables instead of 
school desks. The aspect of the room was 
as cheerful as I could contrive to make it, 
and was a great shock to the prejudices of 
Dr. Quemaribus. It did contain, however, a 
black board, a pair of little globes, anda 
great map of the world :—to which our refe- 
rences were so incessant, and I believe often 
so pleasant, that I think we all were glad to 
be familiar with its features. 

Dr. Q. called on us one Monday morning 
before his own Christmas holidays were over 
—ours being short—and he made a grimace 
when he found us very snugly vans about 
the room, one stirring the fire, and all talking 


|about the news of the day. I was insane 


enough to devote every Monday morning to 
that sort of study, and the Doctor candidly 
confessed before he left, that it was not alto- 


gether folly. Boys accustomed to discussions 
upon history, looked at contemporary events 
from points of view that appeared quaint to 
him and not entirely useless. ‘They bewildered 
him by their minute acquaintance with the 
recent discoveries at the North Pole, which 
they had acquired while their hearts were 
full of sympathy for Sir John Franklin. 
There was a new scientific discovery of which 
they were endeavouring to understand as 
much as possible, and they were criticising 
social movements in a startling way. The 
Doctor observed too, how the tempers and 
the humours of the children were displayed 
in this free talk, and how easy it became, 
without effort or ostentation, to repress in 
any one an evil tendency—the tendency, 
perhaps, to pass summary and contemptuous 
opinions—and to educate the intellects of all. 
A great deal may be done when all seem 
to be doing nothing. When news was scarce, 
and time was plentiful, we filled that morning 
with a lesson upon what we entitled “com- 
mon knowledge.” That topic recurred two or 
three times a week, and was concerned with 
reasonings and explanations on the com- 
monest of everyday words and things. 

We divided the day into two very distinct 

arts. Half was spent upon book-study, as of 
lengunens, arithmetic and mathematics ; the 
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other half upon history and science. I began 
to struggle—through the history of man— 
fully enough to occupy over the task five or 
six hours a week, and get to the end in about 
three years, In the same time, we were to 
get through the story of the world about us, 
and complete the circle of the sciences. 
Geography we learnt insensibly with history 
and science, filling up our knowledge of it 
with the reading of good books of travel. 
In these studies, the interest taken by the 
children was complete, but partly because I 
felt that there was insecurity in oral teaching 
by itself, partly because I wished to see how 
we were getting on, a practice was esta- 





blished of mutual examination in all things 
taught verbally to the whole school together. | 
All were parted into two sides, matched | 
pretty evenly, whose work it was to puzzle 
one another. The sides were often shifted, 
for the eagerness of competition became some- 
times greater than was wholesome : though it 
was a pure game of the wits, in which there 
was no tangible reward held out to the victor. 
Very proud I felt at the first trial when [| 
heard questions asked and answered upon 
facts in history or natural history, or expla- 
nations of familiar things taught verbally, in 
some cases, twelve months ago. It was felt 
to be of no use to ask anything told within a 
month or two, because that probably would 
not have been forgotten. I got a book and 
entered every question that was asked, word- 
ing it in my own way, but altering or prompt- 


ing nothing; and the book now lies before 
me, an emphatic proof of the degree and kind 
of interest that children, taught without com- | 
pulsion and allowed to remark freely upon | 


all that they are doing, can take in the ac- | 


quisition of hard knowledge. They began 
curiously with thoughts rather than things, 
and with thoughts, too, that had not been 
discussed among us for a_twelvemonth. 
“ Why does China stand still in her civilisa- 
tion ?” was asked first ; that being answered, 
the other side returned fire with the same 
kind of shot, “ Why did our civilisation begin 
on the shores of the Mediterranean?” That | 
was remembered, and there was a return 
question ready, “ Upon what does the advance 
of civilisation depend chiefly?” That, too, 
was known, and there was a shot more in 
the locker, “ Why is England so particularly 
prosperous—why not some other island?” 
Then, there was a change of theme ; a demand 
for the habits of the sexton-beetle was re- 
turned again in kind by a demand for ditto 
of the ant-lion, and upon the white ants there 
was a retort made with the gad-fly and the 
Bosphorus. Then, one side grew nautical, 
«nd wanted a description ot all the parts of 
an ancient ship of war. They were remem- 
bered—for the topic was but a few months 
old—and the retort was “Describe the spy- 
poats of the ancient Britons.” That day’s 
engagement ended with the question, “Why 
is it close and warm in cloudy weather ?” 





to which the return inquiry was, “ Why is it 
colder as you rise into the air, though you 
get nearer to the sun?” Every question 
asked that day, was fairly answered. On the 


next day of battle I find one side asking to | 


be shown the course of the chief ocean cur- 
rents, and the other demanding to be told 
what causes ebb and flow of tide, spring and 
neap tides, and to be shown the course of the 
tide wave. I find questions in the same day 


on the wars of Hannibal, the twinkling of | 
the stars, the theory of coral reefs, the con- . | 
struction of the barometer and thermometer, | 


the tide in the Mediterranean, and how one 
branch of a fruit tree can be made to bear 
more than the rest. 


what is the use of eye-brows and eye-lashes, 


After this system of mutual examination | 


was established, a new phase of our school life 


displayed itself. The oral teaching which had | 


evidently not been thrown away was cultivated 
with new care ; a great system of note-taking 


arose ; all kinds of spontaneous efforts were | 


made to retain things in the memory; and 


the result was, that, as I read before I taught, | 
and could not remain always so full of in- | 
formation on a topic as I was while teaching | 


it, the children over and over again remem- 
bered more than I did. 
wits not to be nonplussed myself, when they 
were labouring to nonplus one another. 


Now if work of this kind can be done | 
merrily, stopping at the end of every hour | 
for five minutes of play, and throughout with- | 


out any employment of a harsh restraint ; if 
over work of this kind faults of character or 
temper can be easily and perfectly corrected— 
as with us in two or three instances they 
were—a spirit of inquiry can be begotten. 
That done, a boy can be made to feel the use 
and enjoy the exercise of education, and in 
the end will turn out eager to go on acquiring 
knowledge for himself. Surely if this be so, 
there must be something rotten in existing 
school systems, planned upon the models set 
up in the middle ages! Truly, I think there 
is great room for a Luther among school- 
masters; and I do marvel greatly at the 
pertinacity with which society adheres, in 
these days, to scholastic usages whereof fami- 
liarity breeds in it no contempt. 
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Farther on, I find such | 
questions asked as the difference between ale | 
and porter, between tréacle and molasses, | 
how a rope is made, how spines are formed on | 
shells, when linen was first used in Europe, and | 


I soon needed all my | 
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